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THE TRADITIONAL AND THE REAL WASHINGTON 


IGHTY years have not passed since the death of George Wash- 
ington, and already he is hidden from us in some degree by a 
haze of eulogy and tradition. He has been so uniformly extolled 

that some of our young men tell us, with a yawn, that they are tired of 
hearing Aristides called The Just. He has been edited into obscurity, 
like a Greek play. Where the genial and friendly soldier wrote “Old 
Put,” a respectable editor, devoid of the sense of humor, has substituted 
General Putnam; until, at length, a lover of the man has to defend him 
against the charge of perfection. ‘“ What have I done, sir, that I should 
be accused of being perfect?” It seems as if the persons who have 
taken in charge the fame of this admirable citizen have written in the 
spirit of Alexander Hamilton who, at the age of twenty, expressed the 
opinion that “it was necessary the General should be supported.” He 
has been supported to such a point, that now he is chiefly known to the 
lighter spirits of his country as the hero of a comic song entitled, “ The 
Little Hatchet.” 

We can trace part of the process by which a modest and interesting 
character has been clouded into a tedious demi-god. For some years 
before his death he was claimed as the property of a political party, and 
eulogized accordingly. But the opposition, not allowing the claim, 
eulogized also, and would not be outdone in eulogy. He came to his 
biographers, therefore, enveloped in incense, and they, with one accord, 
from ponderous Marshall to fanciful Weems, from genial Irving to 
stately Everett, place him on a pedestal, and insist on making him a 
colossal statue. The least known of these authors has been the most 
read; he created the Washington of the Sunday-School library and 
barber-shop art. 

Toward the close of the last century an eccentric book-seller, Weems 
by name, used to ride about in the southern States with an assortment 
of literature in his little wagon, and a fiddle under the seat. He sold 
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his books in the day-time from house to house, and from county to 
county, and in the evening, when he put up for the night at some 
plantation house, he was ready with his fiddle, either to amuse the 
family, or to go into the negro quarter and strike up a tune for the 
servants to dance to. He seem to have been a good-natured, easy-going 
man, with a talent for telling stories ; a talent which makes almost any 
man welcome almost any where. It is related of him by the late Bishop 
Meade that, at an old Virginia tavern called the White Chimneys, this 
peddler and some strolling players met by chance one night. A perform- 
ance had been announced; the people of the neighborhood had assem- 
bled; but the players had brought no music with them, though music 
was necessary for the proper presentation of the show. Weems volun- 
teered to supply the deficiency, and performed on his fiddle to the 
general satisfaction. 

I have called this man a book peddler; but that was by no means 
the title which he usually gave himself. If he had had such a thing as 
a card about him, it would have borne the words, REV. Mason LOCKE 
Weems. He had figured in the pulpit in his time, and it has been 
recently ascertained that he was ordained -in Maryland a clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church. In early manhood, we find him a hanger-on, or 
curate unattached, in Pohick parish, near Mount Vernon, the church 
which was for many years attended by General Washington and his 
family. He used to speak of himself sometimes as the rector of that 
parish, but he never could have been rector of any parish. Bishop 
Meade of Virginia, who knew him in his own boyhood, intimates that 
the idea of M. L. Weems being the incumbent of a parish was prepos- 
terous. ‘“I acknowledge,” wrote the Bishop, “that he was in the habit 
of having the servants assemble in private houses where he would spend 
the night, and would recite a portion of Scripture (for he never read it 
out of a book), and perhaps say something to them, or in the prayer 
about them; but then it was in such a way as only to produce merri- 
ment.” The Bishop adds that he had been an eye-witness of Weems’ 
ludicrous exhibitions, both at his mother’s house and his own, and he 
does not think that Weems could have long made any serious pretense 
to be a settled rector. It is possible he may have officiated in Pohick 
church in the presence of Washington, and doubtless he had often gazed 
upon the General with sincere veneration. 

People of the present day can hardly form an idea of such a char- 
acter; but in the slatternly and profuse magnificence of old Virginia 
there was room and sustenance for various odds and ends of human 
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nature; men without standing or dignity, and yet possessing qualities 
which made them welcome in all companies, and gave them a foot-hold 
in the social system of the period. Mason Locke Weems, with his fun 
and his fiddle, his imagination and his fluency, had points in common 
with that most gifted of all such Virginians, Patrick Henry. Without 
the opportunity which called into exercise Patrick Henry’s sublime 
talent, that great-natured orator might have lived to the end of his days 
a fiddling stroller and story-teller, like his contemporary, Weems. 

Bishop Meade makes jocular allusion to Weems’ “very enlarged 
charity in all respects.” He knew no sect; but in his preaching days 
delighted to preach in any church that would receive him, and in any 
parish where he could get a chance to recommend his books. Wherever 
there was to be an election or a court, Weems was very likely to be 
found with his stand for books on the piazza of the tavern. On one 
occasion, when the Bishop found him thus established at Fairfax Court- 
House, he noticed that he had among his books a copy of Thomas 
Paine’s Age of Reason. Taking it up the clergyman asked: “ Is it pos- 
sible you can sell such a book?” Weems instantly took from a shelf the 
Bishop of Llandaff’s answer to Paine, and said: “ Behold the antidote. 
The bane and the antidote are both before you.” He even went further 
than this. He preached one day for Meade, while the rector was absent 
in another parish; and in the course of his sermon he pronounced a fine 
eulogium upon Thomas Paine and one or two other conspicuous persons 
of similar belief. He said, among other things, that if their spirits could 
return to the earth, they would be shocked to hear the falsehoods that 
were told of them. This is highly probable, and we can hardly agree 
with the Bishop in pronouncing the remark “a spurious kind of charity.” 
On Monday, when the young rector had returned home, his mother 
took Weems to task for this remarkable passage of his sermon; “and I 
well remember,” says the Bishop, “that even he was confused and 
speechless.” 

Among the polite readers of this periodical, 1 presume there are 
many who have never so much as heard the name of this singular 
genius. I continually meet well-informed people who know nothing of 
him, and who gaze with incredulity when they are told that he was not 
only a voluminous author, but one of the most influential that ever lived 
in the United States. Take one remarkable instance: It was Weems’ 
Life of Washington that assisted to call forth the latent mind of 
Abraham Lincoln, when he was a ragged, ignorant, bare-footed boy of 
the frontier, fourteen years of age. He borrowed the fascinating little 
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book from a neighbor, and as often as he could snatch a few minutes he 
read it with avidity, as hundred of thousands of boys had done before 
him, and as thousands are now doing. It proved a costly book to the poor 
lad, for when it was not in use he was accustomed to place it on a shelf 
in his father’s miserable log hut; and one night, while the future Presi- 
dent was asleep, the rain poured through a crevice between the logs and 
spoiled the precious volume. Books were books on the frontier then. 
The owner refused to take back the damaged volume, and Abraham was 
obliged to pay for it by working three days at twenty-five cents a day. 
The book is still one of the staple commodities of the trade, although 
the polite world never sees it and rarely hears of it. 

The best known story in this biography affords us a most curious 
and striking illustration of the homely old saying, that Lies never pros- 
per. I mean the anecdote of George Washington and his hatchet, 
which has gone round and round the world, and been told to children 
in every language. We should naturally suppose that, of all the false- 
hoods man could invent, there could be none more harmless than a tale 
invented to bring home to childish minds the charms of truth and the 
virtues of a favorite hero. But it is this very story which invests the 
name of Washington with a kind of ridicule. I have mentioned the 
popular comic song upon the little hatchet. On the annual recurrence 
of Washington’s birthday, there are still a few old-fashioned editors who 
favor the public with serious reflections upon the character and career 
of the first President. But it is the comic men of the press who most 
frequently utilize the occasion. In hundreds of newspapers they 
endeavor to amuse their readers with jests upon the little boy who cut 
down the cherry tree. I have seen three thousand people convulsed 
with laughter at Mark Twain’s joke in one of his lectures, where he 
proved himself to be a better man than the father of his country ; for, 
whereas Washington could not lie, he, Mark Twain, could, but did not. 
Thus, in a way which the inventive Weems was far from intending, the 
story does actually point the moral which he endeavored to enforce. 
Weems’ falshood, not George Washington’s truth, conveys the lesson 
to us. 

It was doubtless his experience as a peddler that taught him the 
secret of making just the books which the largest public of his day 
could relish. At the death of Washington he had been for some time 
travelling as the agent of Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia, who was him- 
self an excellent judge of the popular qualities of a book. Matthew 
Carey was akind of lineal descendent of Benjamin Franklin in the Phila- 
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delphia book-trade. He was an Irishman who, at the early age of nine 
teen, brought upon himself the wrath of the Irish Parliament by the 
publication of a pamphlet on the iniquities of the Penal Code. The 
youthful author fled to Paris, where Dr. Franklin gave him employment 
in his private printing office for a few months, until the storm blew over. 
Again, a few years later, being threatened with prosecution, he escaped 
finally from his native land; and disguised as a woman, embarked for 
Philadelphia. The notoriety of his prosecution secured him a universal 
welcome in America. Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Robert Morris, 
gave him their countenance, and before he had been in the country seven 
years, he had made considerable progress in establishing a publishing 
house which was for a whole generation the leading one in America, 
and under various names and sub-divisions, may be said to have flour- 
ished ever since. Besides publishing the books of others, Carey was 
himself a voluminous and successful writer, and lived to a good old age, 
esteemed for his energy and benevolence. We find upon his list of pub- 
lications, about the close of the last century, all the most taking books 
of the day, which were offered to the public at odd-looking prices, such 
as “five-sixths of a dollar,” “four-fifths of a dollar,” “one-eighth of a 
dollar,” and others which compelled the purchaser to do a sum in 
fractions. 

With such a publisher behind him, with such knowledge of human 
nature as he possessed, and a subject with whose person and abode he 
was familiar, Weems produced a work calculated to delight a peddler’s 
heart. It was written a few months after the death of Washington, and 
proved a most profitable piece of merchandise. Mr. Allibone, in his won 
derful Dictionary of Authors, speaks of “forty editions ;” but, in truth, 
the word edition does not apply to a book of that nature which is manu- 
factured, like clothes-pegs or spelling-books, as required. Sets of stereo- 
typed plates have been worn out in reproducing it, and it still keeps its 
place as a staple commodity of the book-stall and the wagon. It is a 
fact well worthy of consideration, that a number of the books which have 
acquired this stap/e character are rarely seen on the shelves of an ordinary 
bookseller. I once had occasion to examine a copy of Paine’s Age of 
Reason, and inquired for it in vain at all the noted book stores in 
Broadway. But when, at length, I found a copy in Nassau street, I was 
assured that the work had a steady annual sale in the United States of 
several thousand copies. 

Conspicuous in Matthew Carey’s lists from 1795 to 1800 were the 
works of Dr. James Beattie, the author of the Minstrel, then in the 
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zenith of his popularity, not only as a poet, but as a moral philosopher 
and defender of the faith. He was one of the many writers to whom 
the reaction against the French Revolution gave a prominence beyond 
their merits. He went all lengths against Hume and his followers, and 
fell into an error, far more common then than now, of treating his oppo- 
nents with personal disrespect. “Our sceptics,” wrote he once, “either 
believe the doctrines they publish, or they do not believe them; if they 
believe them, they are fools—if not, they are a thousand times worse.” 
That was a short and easy way of disposing of David Hume and Adam 
Smith ; but it gave fortune to men inferior to Beattie, and to him brought 
the favor of George III. anda liberal pension. Probably it wasa sketch, 
published in 1794 by Dr. Beattie of his eldest son, which suggested to 
the ingenious Weems the plan of his Life of Washington. 

“In a corner of a little garden,” wrote Dr. Beattie, “ without inform- 
ing any person of the circumstance, | wrote in the mould, with my 
hnger, the three initial letters of my son’s name; and sowing garden 
cresses in the furrows, covered up the seed and smoothed the ground. 
Ten days after he came running to me, and with astonishment in his 


countenance, told me that his name was growing in the garden. I smiled 
at the report, and seemed inclined to disregard it ; but he insisted on my 
going to see what had happened. ‘Yes,’ said I, carelessly, on coming 
to the place, ‘I see it is so; but there is nothing in this worth notice; it 
is mere chance;’ and I went away. He followed me, and taking hold of 
my coat, said, with some earnestness: ‘It could not be mere chance, 
for that somebody must have contrived matters so as to produce 


x99 


it. The father then called the attention of his son to the various parts 
of his body, and their evident adaptedness to the purposes for which they 
were ordinarily used; until he reached the point which he desired to 
enforce: “What begins to be must have a cause, and what is formed 
with regularity must have an intelligent cause.” 

The boy was greatly affected, the father adds, and never forgot the 
lesson, nor the manner in which it was brought to his attention. 
Rousseau had made this mode of dealing with the youthful mind 
exceedingly popular, and the story was well calculated to attract the 
notice of the story-telling Weems. When he began his Life ot Wash- 
ington, he evidently resolved to give his readers an abundant supply of 
such anecdotes. He said the people had heard enough of Washington, 
“the hero, the demigod, the sunbeam in council, and the storm in war;” 
he meant to present to his countrymen Washington, the dutiful son, the 
affectionate brother, the cheerful scaool-boy, the neat draughtsman, the 


. 
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widow’s husband, the poor man’s friend. For this he had two qualifica- 
tions: a style of considerable force, and an absolute insensibility to 
the claims of truth; to which we may add, the artifices of the practiced 
story-teller. 

The very opening sentence of the book shows the story-teller’s tact. 
The name that filled the world in 1800, when he wrote the work, was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Weems availed himself of the circumstance in 
the following manner: 

““Ah! gentlemen,’ exclaimed Bonaparte—twas just as he was about 
to embark for Egypt—some young Americans, happening at Toulon, 
and anxious to see the mighty Corsican, had obtained the honor of an 
introduction to him. Scarcely were past the customary salutations 
when he eagerly asked, ‘ How fares your countryman, the great Wash- 
ington?’ ‘He was very well,’ replied the youth, brightening at the 
thought that they were the countrymen of Washington; ‘he was very 
well, General, when we left America.’ ‘Ah! gentlemen,’ rejoined he, 
‘Washington can never be otherwise than well. The measure of his 
fame is full. Posterity will talk of him with reverence as the founder 
of a great empire when my name shall be lost in the vortex of revo- 
lutions.’ ”’ 

This is a very good specimen of his art. He soon entered upon his 
series of anecdotes respecting Washington’s boyhood, which now 
appear so ridiculous. When his own invention failed, he did not hesi- 
tate to avail himself of the books in his wagon. He laid Dr. Beattie 
under contribution among others, and turned his garden story into 
most preposterous caricature. The father of the boy, he tells us, 
desiring to “startle George into a lively sense of his Maker, fell upon 
the following very curious, but impressive expedient: ” 

“One day he went into the garden, and prepared a little bed of 
finely pulverized earth, on which he wrote George’s name at full in 
large letters; then strewing in plenty of cabbage seed, he covered 
them up, and smoothed all over nicely with a roller. This bed he pur- 
posely prepared close alongside of a gooseberry walk, which, hap- 
pening at this time to be well hung with ripe fruit, he knew would be 
honored with George’s visits pretty regularly every day. Not many 
mornings had passed away before in came George, with eyes wild 
rolling, and his little cheeks ready to burst with great news. ‘Oh, pa! 
come here! come here!’ ‘What’s the matter, my son? What’s the 
matter?’ ‘O come here, | tell you pa; come here! and I'll shew you 
Such a sight as you never saw in all your life time.’”’ 
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The old gentleman of course proceeds to the garden, where he dis- 
covers in large letters the full name of GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
upon which father and son proceed to converse in a manner which 
would have made Dr. Beattie abhor himself for having recorded the 
incident. Mr. Washington also pretended to pooh-pooh the startling 
phenomenon, but the boy would not accept this mode of treating it, 
and insisted upon knowing who made his name grow in the garden. 
“It grew there by chance, I suppose, my son,” said the father. This 
explanation being vehemently rejected, a long conversation ensues, 
ending with the boy’s rapturous acknowledgement of a First Great 
Cause. George at length falls into a profound silence, and “his pen- 
sive looks” showed that his youthful soul was laboring with the great 
idea. ‘“ Perhaps it was at that moment,” adds the imaginative Weems, 
“that the germ of piety was engrafted on his heart, which filled his 
after life with such precious fruits.” 

The fiction of the hatchet and the cherry tree is decorated with 
details equally absurd; but they were such as gave pleasure to the 
simple childhood of past generations. The comic paragraphist has 
now appeared in the world, and this story, once so edifying, has fallen 
before him an easy prey. It was the peddler Weems nevertheless who 
created the traditional Washington, “the sunbeam in council, and the 
storm in war;” Washington, the greatest of the great, in whose over- 
powering presence no mortal could stand unabashed; Washington 
whose sublime serenity nothing was ever known to disturb, one of those 
majestic commanders who in no stress of circumstances could ever use 
“a big, big D!” The lying little book had the more weight with 
rustic readers of the earlier time from a fiction which the author boldly 
placed upon his title-page, where he styles himself, “M. L. Weems, 
formerly rector of Mount Vernon parish.” It may be that the term 
rector was not very accurately defined in old Virginia, but at a later 
day, as remarked above, the Bishop of Virginia regarded this claim to 
the rectorship as something ridiculous. “His name,” adds Bishop 
Meade, “never appears on the journals of any of our conventions.” If 
Weems ever officiated at Mount Vernon, it must have been because 
there was no other clergyman to perform the duty. 

On one point Weems is wisely reticent; he does not claim for his 
hero illustrious descent. It was reserved for later writers to construct 
pedigrees for George Washington, which go back far into the Middle 
Ages, and connect his name with persons of various distinction in Eng- 
lish history. Some of these pedigrees, as readers are aware, have been 
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badly damaged by recent investigators, and there are now several 
awkwark gaps in the line of descent which are only filled by the 
imagination. Dr. Jared Sparks made minute personal inquiries in Eng- 
land on this subject, and later writers, such as Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Everett, have accepted his conclusions without question. The pedigree 
being now in course of reconstruction, we need only observe that the 
idea given of the standing and influence of the family in Virginia by 
Dr. Sparks, Mr. Irving, Mr. Everett, and others, does not harmonize 
with some indubitable facts. Let us notice, for example, the story 
related by all the biographers of young Washington’s declining a mid- 
shipman’s berth at the last moment to please his mother. Mr. Irving 
has worked up this amiable tale with all his graphic power. He pic- 
tures the boy of fifteen grave and earnest, with an expanding intellect, 
and a deep-seated passion for martial enterprise, burning to avenge the 
insults to his country’s flag by entering the royal navy. The great diffi- 
culty, Mr. Irving remarks, was to procure the assent of his mother! 
There was no difficulty at all about getting a midshipman’s warrant for 
the scion of so distinguished a race. Only the feelings of a tender 
mother were in the way. She was brought at length to yield to the 
lad’s ambitious desire ; the warrant was obtained, and “it is even sazd,” 
adds Geoffrey Crayon, “that the luggage of the youth was actually on 
board of a man-of-war anchored in the river, just below Mount 
Vernon.” But at the last moment, he tells us, the mother’s heart 
faltered. The thought of his being completely severed from her, of 
his being exposed to the dangers of war and the perils of the 
deep overcame her resolution, and the lad dutifully gave up the 
scheme. 

How different is the plain, interesting truth from this romantic 
fiction! His mother, left a widow with five children, and possessing an 
estate which only a vigorous and able master, like her late husband, 
could have made of much value, was anxious to lessen the charge upon 
her household by procuring for this stout, energetic, hungry boy an 
opportunity to earn his own livelihood. She was advised to send him 
to sea in a tobacco ship, as an apprentice before the mast, in the hope 
that perhaps by good conduct he might rise to be the captain of sucha 
ship! Those vessels were impressive and captivating objects to boys 
living near the Potomac or the James—mighty craft of two or three 
hundred tons burthen, which brought from the old country every 
article of luxury, and many of utility, which the planters’ families 
desired ; and returning, bore across the sea the produce of their lands. 
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The captain of a favorite ship was trusted with commissions of the 
most delicate and important nature. To this day we can discern in the 
demeanor of the steamboat captains on the James something of the 
courtesy and fatherly care that marked their progenitors, who took 
charge of boys going to Eton, or young ladies sent across the sea to 
join their parents living in England. It was the captain of the tobacco 
ship who bought the wedding-ring and the brocade, the fowling piece 
‘ and the doll, the hogshead of Madeira and the improved plough. His 
arrival in the river, and the slow passage up the stream, anchoring 
opposite each important house, wore a kind of triumphal character, 
which might well have given both to George and his mother the 
impression that the captain of such a vessel was among the powerful 
and enviable men of the world. 

Mrs. Washington was not living then (and never did live) in one of the 
Virginia mansions of the day, which, ugly and slatternly as they were, 
presented an imposing appearance from the river, as Mount Vernon and 
Arlington do at the present time. Her house was of four rooms and an 
attic, with a kitchen behind, and a huge chimney on the outside of it; a 
rude, rough, small, cheap house. Her deceased husband, as far as we 
can gather, was an energetic, industrious planter, who gained a consid- 
erable amount of that illusory kind of wealth which so many Virginians 
possessed in colonial days—ten times more land than they could make a 
profitable use of. The widow, anxious for the future of her boy, and 
finding it not the easiest thing in the world to support her family, took 
this sea-going project into serious consideration, and wrote to her 
brother, Joseph Ball, a London lawyer, for advice on the subject. He 
replied, May 19th, 1747, George being then about fifteen, the age 
assigned to the midshipman story. The following is the material part 
of Joseph Ball’s reply: 

“T understand that you are advised and have some thoughts of put- 
ting your son George to sea. I think he had better be put apprentice 
to a tinker, for a common sailor before the mast has by no means the 
common liberty of the subject; for they will press him from a ship 
where he has fifty shillings a month and make him take twenty-three, 
and cut and slash and use him like a negro, or, rather, like a dog. And 
as to any considerable preferment in the navy, it is not to be expected, 
as there are always so many gaping for it here who have interest, and 
he has none. And if he should get to be master of a Virginia ship 
(which it is very difficult to do), a planter that has three or four hundred 
acres of land and three or four slaves, if he be industrious, may live 
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more comfortably, and leave his family in better bread, than such a 
master of a ship can. "= . ae He must not be too hasty 
to be rich, but go on gently and with patience, as things will naturally 
go. This method, without aiming to be a fine gentleman before his 
time, will carry a man more comfortably and surely through the world 
than going to sea, unless it be a great chance indeed. I pray God keep 
you and yours. Your loving brother, JosepH BALL.” (Old Churches, 
Ministers and Families of Virginia, by Bishop Meade, Vol. 2, p. 128.) 

The honest lawyer said truly that preferment in the navy fell to those 
who had interest; “and he has none.’ He also indicates the kind of 
career which lay most obviously before the lad at the time, “a planter 
with three or four slaves.’’ George inherited from his father a few hun- 
dred acres of land; upon which, but for events which no one could 
have foreseen, such as the death of his elder brother, and the French 
war, he might have lived and died, having first earned the means of 
buying a few slaves by his business as a surveyor. Land was held and 
sold then in Virginia in such large tracts—there was so much land for 
the population—that there was considerable employment for surveyors, 
and we find that it gave the first lift in life to two men of great note, the 
father of Jefferson and the Father of his Country. 

There was nothing in Washington of the feudal aristocrat. As a 
young man, there was little in his position, in his prospects, or in the 
traditions of his family, to nourish that cast of character, or the preten- 
sions to which it gives rise. Men who have a pedigree which confers 
distinction are generally, at least, aware of the fact; but Washington, 
until his celebrity as the head of a forming republic excited the curiosity 
of mankind as to his origin, seems scarcely to have bestowed a thought 
upon it. When he was written to concerning his family during his 
presidency, he replied that he’had paid very little attention to the sub- 
ject, his time having been so much occupied in the active scenes of life. 
He intimates, too, that he had taken no interest in the matter. The status 
of the family is further shown by his failure to procure a commission in 
the King’s army after he had won personal distinction of the most sig- 
nal kind during the Braddock campaign. He had previously rendered 
services to the empire; he possessed the confidence of the Governor of 
Virginia; his name was mentioned in every gazette of Europe which 
chronicled public events; he made repeated and earnest applications for 
a commission; but his efforts were not successful. As Mr. Everett 
remarks, commissions were monopolized by the younger sons of influ- 
ential families, and favorites of men in power. 
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Still less was he a man of rich and striking mental endowments. To 
attribute great intellectual qualities to George Washington is to rob him 
of his true glory, and to rob us of his inspiring example. It was part of 
his glory that he was ot greatly endowed. The Frenchman who 
defined genius to be a “form of idiocy,” might have illustrated his para- 
dox by the example of this strong, slow, prudent, honorable, conscien. 
tious citizen, citing him as the man of all others the farthest removed 
from the idiocy of exceptional mental gifts. The endearing charm of 
his character arises from the fact that, without possessing mental quali- 
ties of extraordinary force or brilliancy, he habitually used the whole of 
what mind he had in discovering the right course. Only in one par- 
ticular was he exceptionally gifted. He had a genius for rectitude. 
There, indeed, he was extraordinary; perhaps unique among public 
men. As Mr. Jefferson remarked, he never acted until he had exhausted 
every means within his reach of ascertaining the true course; and when 
that had been decided, he was able to hold to his purpose with a firmness 
impossible to a man of more varied gifts and warmer sympathies. “ His 
justice,” said Mr. Jefferson, “ was the most inflexible I have ever known. 
No motives of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being 
able to bias his decision.” It is ¢hzs trait which makes his example at 
once consoling and animating to beings so limited as ourselves. To 
make such a man a demi-god is to degrade him. It is as if we should 
paint a solid and kindly squire of a parish, the benignant and just father 
of his neighborhood, as a Jupiter Tonans, and send him down to 
posterity disguised in the tinsel trappings of the stage. 

Upon reading the sentences which conclude Mr. Everett’s article 
upon Washington in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in which he places 
his hero at the summit of human nature, we are tempted to ask: If the 
highest perfection of a modern character is attainable without the aid of 
our so much vaunted means of culture, why send our elect youth to 
the universities? What right have institutions of learning to exist? 
Why gather libraries, why investigate, why write, why cultivate the 
arts, if the Consummate Man can be formed with so little assistance 
from them? A strenuous conflict with outward things develops 
strength and practical ability; but in these modern days, recorded 
knowledge, and that alone, gives the wide sweep of observation which 
statesmanship demands. The ideal education, the university of our 
dreams, combines work and study, thought and things, head and hand; 
places the student at his desk in the morning, on the farm in the after- 
noon, and at the ball in the evening; makes him a laborer, a man of 
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business, a thinker, and a gentleman, all at once. But this is only the 
ideal university, for which we must be content to wait long. Washing- 
ton, like most of the sons of men, had full access, in his early days, to 
only one of the means of development—a close contact with rude things 
and average men. He was aware that this is not the whole of educa- 
tion, and there were times when he lamented that he possessed but the 
most indispensable part of it. “As far as he saw, no judgment was ever 
sounder,” remarks Mr. Jefferson. It is the right use of books, man’s 
recorded experience, which widens, lengthens, deepens the range of our 
vision; and in modern times, nothing can keep the truly superior 
intelligence from the knowledge which is its natural nutriment. Frank- 
lin found it in his father’s soap-house ; Jefferson found it at dissolute 
Williamsburgh. 

In common with most men of native force, George Washington 
inherited the instinct of thriving, which book-culture is apt to lessen 
injuriously. He came of a thriving race, and was himself of the stuff 
that prosperous gentlemen are made of. Asa youth of sixteen on his 
surveying tours he endured every sort of hardship and privation, 
sieeping in log-huts of one room, “with man, wife and children, like 
dogs and cats,and happy is he who gets the berth nearest the fire.” 
But he had a consolation, which enabled him to bear this mode of 
existence, “a doubloon every day, and sometimes six pistoles.” At 
nineteen he had the opportunity of spending a few weeks at Barbadoes. 
His comments upon what he saw there are full of sound, worldly 
sense. He descants upon the richness of the soil, records the price of 
sugar, and the quantity that can be produced from anacre. He won- 
ders that a people, living in such favorable circumstances, should be 
ruinously in debt, and unable to indulge in the luxuries of life. In his 
diary at this time there is one short entry, which does not savor of land 
and business. He mentions that he was treated to a ticket to see 
the play of George Barnwell; but he does not presume to express an 
opinion upon the performance, the drama being wholly out of his pre- 
vious range of observation. ‘The character of Barnwell,” he records, 
“and several others were said to be well performed.” He also observes 
that there was music on the occasion, which was “adapted and regu- 
larly conducted.” It was characteristic of the man that he should have 
used the expression, ‘said to be well performed ;” for the same trait is 
frequently observable on occasions of the greatest importance. There 
were times in his public life when he painfully distrusted his own judg- 
ment, and gave his decision according to the judgment of another man, 
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because he had reason to believe it be the best judgment attainable. 
We notice too at this early day how heartily he accepted the state of 
feeling into which he had been born. He mentions the governmental 
abuses to which the people of Barbadoes were subject, but ventures 
no remonstrance ; and we can scarcely help smiling at the amiable illu- 
sion he is under, in common with his fellow colonists, respecting George 
II., whom he styles “the best of kings,” and by other affectionate 
names. 

It is to be noted also that he was by no means one of the young 
gentlemen who are romantically squeamish about seeking posts to 
which they are fairly entitled. At twenty-two we find him asking the 
Governor of Virginia to procure for him the post of lieutenant-colonel 
of the Virginia forces, and when a distinction was made between the 
troops from England and the army of Virginia, he remonstrated in the 
most vigorous manner against the indignity. He would have for him- 
self and his brother officers the same compensation, both in honor and 
in money, as the officers of the royal army, or else he would accept no 
pay atall. ‘“Wehave the same spirit to serve our gracious king as they 
have,” said he, “and are as ready and willing to sacrifice our lives for 
our country’s good.” He declared that he would prefer to dig for a 
maintenance than serve upon ignoble terms. Finally, when in spite of 
his brilliant and valuable services, he was denied the recognition he 
craved, a commission in the royal army, he retired from the service. 

Twice, it appears, he sought to improve his fortune by marriage ; 
once, with success. Virginia tradition in the olden time was clear and 
constant that he first paid suit to a great New York heiress, who in his 
long absence on military service gave her hand to another. Three 
years later he married Mrs. Custis, a widow with two children anda 
large estate; and this union it was that placed him among the social 
chiefs of the colony. 

Nor is it very probable that in Virginia, as then constituted, he 
would have been able without such a marriage to have reached a high 
position. Old Virginia was already upon the decline. The rich river lands 
were in course of exhaustion; the price of tobacco, long very low, was 
still going down; the charges upon the article in London frequently 
consumed the planter’s profit; and every manufactured article was 
brought across the sea. Add to these circumstances the slack and 
costly system of agriculture by slaves, who were then far more dilatory 
and indolent than in our day. It does not appear that George Wash- 
ington, even with his double inheritance, his own estate, his brother’s, 
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and the large increase which came to him upon his marriage, was able 
to make head against the abuses of the system. It is not probable that 
by his own exertions he could have acquired a liberal estate during an 
ordinary lifetime. The circumstances which had favored his father 
were passing away, and Virginia was reaping the consequences of a 
long persistence in erroneous methods. 

Readers are familiar with the diary of George Washington as a Vir- 
ginia planter, and they are aware that the old system frequently baffled 
his utmost exertions. With a hundred and two cows, as he records, 
he was sometimes obliged to buy butter for his table, and his mill was 
fifty-five minutes in grinding one bushel of corn. It is amusing to see 
him observe the proceedings of his :shiftless negroes, when he sat, as it 
were, watch in hand, timing Tom and Mike while they hewed a poplar 
log in thirty minutes, the master patiently noting that they spent 
“twenty-five minutes more in getting the cross-cut saw, standing to 
consider what to do, sawing the stock off in two places, and preparing 
for further hewing.” He took all this inefficiency in good part, and 
spent many years of his life in tranquil, but ineffectual endeavors to 
impart to negroes something of the spirit and sense of free laborers. 
He could not boast of much success. With such negroes, and such 
overseers, it was of little avail to procure from London the best book 
upon farming; and we can infer from his diary that, in common with 
his brother planters, he learned to put up with exceedingly slack per- 
formance. Upon his Virginia farms he developed that wonderful 
patience with the incapacity of others which he displayed during the 
revolutionary war. He built at length one of the best barns in the 
province; but on coming home one day, after an absence on public 
service, he found his negroes treading out his grain with horses out-of- 
doors, all in the good old-fashioned way, to which they, and their fathers, 
and their fathers’ fathers had been accustomed. Nothing but his large 
capital saved him from embarrassment, and probably that would have 
scarcely sufficed if he had lived fifteen years longer in the liberal manner 
expected of him. There are several indications in his later letters that 
he was far from having the feeling of ease and safety which a rich man 
should have, and which constitutes one of his ‘chief advantages over 
other men. 

Asa country gentleman living upon his estates during the fifteen 
years’ interval of peace, he presents himself in an attractive, but not 
impressive light. He accepted and enjoyed his good fortune in the 
manner of the period, being particularly noted for his ardent love of 
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fox hunting. In the hunting season he would be out with such hounds 
as he had two or three times a week. He gave the unhappy foxes of 
Mount Vernon no peace. He maintained also the prescribed chariot of 
colonial Virginia, and enjoyed the public balls given occasionally at 
Alexandria. Nor was he the grave and austere personage we are fre- 
quently asked to think him. The direst editing has not succeeded in 
removing from his published writings all traces either of the kindly 
humor or the hot temper of the man. He was evidently fond of his 
jest, and could roar with laughter on occasion. His wit was not bril- 
liant, but it sufficed to amuse guests well disposed to merriment after 
dinner. Upon reading his diary we can fancy him telling them of the 
ball he attended at Alexandria, when there was such a plentiful lack of 
the dainties usually provided at such entertainments: “ However, ina 
convenient room, detached for the purpose, abounded great plenty of 
. bread and butter, some biscuits, with tea and coffee, which the drinkers 
of could not distinguish from hot water sweetened. Be it remem- 
bered that pocket-handkerchiefs served the purposes of table-cloths and 
napkins, and that no apologies were made for either. I shall therefore 
distinguish this ball by the style and title of the bread and butter ball.” 
This is kind, homely, country humor, pleasant to read and remember. 
It was not a killing joke to call this ball by the style and title of the 
bread and butter ball, but in those simple days such a jest would per- 
vade a county, and be remembered for many months. 

Nor has decorous editing quite concealed from us that Colonel 
Washington could lose his temper. Mr. Jefferson speaks of his temper 
as “naturally irritable and high-toned,” though he learned to keep it 
well under control. Occasionally it blazed out, even in his later years. 
We ought, perhaps, to be grateful to a decorous editor for not with- 
holding the letter of 1771 to an officer who had complained of not 
receiving his allotment of land. This individual had shown less alacrity 
in meeting the enemy in the field than he did in claiming the rewards of 
service, and after a narrow escape from cashiering, complained of being 
defrauded of his land. It is a relief, after gazing upon the imbecile por- 
traits of Washington, from which every trace of blood and fire has been 
ruthlessly obliterated, to read the letter which he wrote in reply to this 
individual. He acknowledges the receipt of the impertinent letter. 
“As Iam not accustomed,” he adds, “to receive such from any man, 
nor would have taken the same language from you personally without 
letting you feel some marks of my resentment, I would advise you to 
be cautious in writing a second of the same tenor.” He informs him 
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that his full quantity of land had been allotted him; a fact which he 
would have known but for his “stupidity and sottishness.” No doubt 
other peppery epistles would have appeared in his works, but for the 
supposed necessity of presenting the public with an imperturbable 
character. 

During the eleven years’ war of words between the colonies and the 
mother country, which preceded the seven years’ conflict of arms, 
Colonel Washington was not active or conspicuous in the dispute; but 
his judgment of it at every moment was sound. He had, happily, not 
the martial spirit ; he loved his country, the British Empire ; it had been 
the longing of his life to visit the metropolis of that empire. But when it 
became a question between liberty and loyalty, the only doubt with him 
was concerning the most effectual mode of preserving liberty. As early 
as 1769 he expressed the opinion to George Mason that, in defence of 
liberty, no man should scruple to use arms. But arms should be the last 
resource. Addresses and remonstrances had proved ineffectual. and he 
then favored the scheme of starving their trade and manufactures. 
When blood had been shed at Lexington, it excited within him, not 
resentment, not the martial spirit, but only the profoundest sorrow. 
“Unhappy it is,” he wrote, “to reflect that a brother’s sword has been 
sheathed in a brother’s breast, and that the once happy and peaceful plains 
of America are to be either drenched with blood or inhabited by slaves. 
Sad alternative! But can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice?” No 
utterance of the period is more noble or more affecting than this. A 
martial hero would not have felt so. A man overcome by new wealth 
and lost in his estates would not. It was the “ virtuous man,” it was the 
good citizen, who spoke those simple and touching words. 

At the same time, let us not shrink from the undehiable fact that, 
during this long period, he was not a leader of the movement. He 
shared its best spirit and sided with its best men, but he did not con- 
tribute to it, so far as we can discern, either ideas or impulse. He 
attended faithfully in his seat in the House of Burgesses, though taking 
scarcely any part in the debates; and when members gathered in the 
evening round the great fire-place in the Raleigh Tavern at Williams- 
burg, though his voice gave no uncertain sound, he had little to say on 
the great question. He saw the point clearly enough; he gave his 
opinion frankly enough; but he could not discuss it with any fluency or 
force. He possessed, in full measure, that ancient British terror of 
public speaking, which makes a man quake before an audience who 
could cheerfully head a forlorn hope. 
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It is impossible to overstate his merits in the Revolutionary war, 
because, during that conflict, the very defects of his constitution were of 
the greatest assistance. It may be true, as has been frequently alleged, 
that a more daring and masterful spirit would have driven the British 
out of Boston some months before their actual departure; but could a 
spirit of that temper and quality have endured to serve for seven weary 
years such a shifting, changing, intangible master as the Continental 
Congress? There were times when he seemed too deferential to a 
council of war. He felt so himself; but just that habitual deference 
was necessary to the success of a revolution which had nothing behind it 
that could be called a government, and which had to be carried on from 
campaign to campaign by shifts and compromises. A leader of military 
genius would never have let the British army get away from Long 
Island in 1776; but such a man must of necessity have absorbed the 
revolution into himself, and obtained a personal importance which 
would have been fatal to its best aspirations. Occasionally, during the 
war, the soldier flashed out with memorable brilliancy ; for Washington, 
if not a military genius, was a thoroughly good soldier. Doubtless, if 
he had entered the royal army in his early manhood, he would have 
gradually won his way to respectable rank, and perhaps to the highest 
rank. There does not appear to have been anything in the European 
career of Wellington of which George Washington would have been 
incapable. 

Issuing from the Revolutionary war with a reputation splendid and 
universal, he gave proof of admirable virtue in accepting the duties 
which that reputation imposed. In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, his position as Chairman excluded him from debate, and so far as 
the records disclose, he contributed nothing to the Constitution in the 
way of original suggestion. We can see, however, that he was aware 
of the necessity of exempting the head of a nation from some of the 
conditions and temptations of ordinary human life. He wished the 
President to be elected for a fixed term of seven years, and then to be 
ineligible for seven years more. He was opposed to Hamilton’s scheme 
of a senate elected for life, and he thought that on some subjects of vital 
importance a vote of two-thirds of the whole legislature ought to be 
required. 

The present Constitution, in some of its leading features, was a com- 
promise, a part of the chronic, still unended compromise, between the 
North and the South. He held himself free from the intrigues of the 
closing weeks. He told Mr. Jefferson, in 1792, that the Constitution, as 
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agreed to a fortnight before the Convention arose, was one to which he 
would have set both his hands and his heart. Probably there was nota 
man in the convention who knew less either of science or the history of 
government than the President of the body. It was simply his knowl- 
edge of average men, which led him to the conclusion that the chief of 
a nation must be personally disinterested in the conduct of affairs; as 
much so as the foreman of a jury in the cases which he decides. It is to 
be lamented that the President of the Convention, wielding such an 
unequalled influence, should have been unable to contribute anything to 
the Constitution from the past experience of mankind. When Hamilton 
asserted, in season and out of season, that monarchy was the only gov- 
ernment that had, or could have, any sort of stability, a very slight 
knowledge, even of the history of that century, would have shown that 
monarchy is, of all conceivable governments, the one most dependent 
upon accidents. The whole history of Europe refutes Hamilton. A 
competent statesman must possess more knowledge than his own experi- 
ence furnishes, or his own mind evolves. If General Washington, 
during the fifteen years when he had lived peacefully at home, a Vir- 
ginia country gentleman, had spent a few hours a week in the study of 
men and events, as they are conveniently massed and grouped in books, 
he would have been better able to meet the arguments of the reactionary 
party in the Convention. 

The presidency of General Washington would be a highly interest- 
ing study, if only we could approach it without passion and without 
prejudice. But who has been able to do this? No one. Who will 
ever be able? Some of the questions which divided the cabinet, and 
tasked the judgment of the first President, can never be discussed by 
mortal men without a degree of warmth that may at any moment blaze 
up into fiery passion; our interests are involved in them, as well as our 
feelings; they belong to that system of readjustment which goes on 
forever between the interests of the few and the interest of the whole. 
For the first time in his life, General Washington had to deal with 
subjects for the due consideration of which his past experience had 
given him no preparation. Never was a public trust more conscien- 
tiously fulfilled; never was an administration conducted with an eye 
more single to the public good: the most trivial appointment and the 
most important measure were equally subjected to the test ot intrinsic 
fitness. On the moral side, the conduct of the President was absolutely 
without flaw. But partial history (there being no such thing as im- 
partial history) will lament that the weight and influence of General 
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Washington should have been given finally to a party not in harmony 
with the genius of the country, and strangely incapable of wise conduct. 
Partial history, I say, will lament this. What view impartial history 
would take of it, if there were such a thing, it would be a waste of time 
to inquire. 

Surely it was not wise, in a cabinet of four members, to place two 
men who could contribute so little to its sum of intelligence as General 
Knox and Edmund Randolph. Events proved the incompetency of 
both, as well in private affairs as in public. Both had served with the 
General in the field, and we know that for Knox he had a feeling warmer 
than friendship; he “loved” him; and we may fairly infer that this 
comradeship had much to do with both appointments. Edmund Ran- 
dolph, moreover, had lost his inheritance by espousing the cause of his 
country when his father had adhered to that of the King. Hamilton 
and Jefferson, the other members, were men of honor, ability and force, 
equally concerned for the welfare of the country; but they differed 
totally and hopelessly as to the means of securing that welfare. With 
what patience the President, bewildered sometimes by their vehement 
debates, strove to hold the balance between those two positive and 
irreconcilable spirits! For his own part, he had confidence only in the 
teachings of experience. Theories were of little weight with him; he 
could scarcely conceive how men so able and intelligent as he esteemed 
them both to be, could maintain theories of government with so much 
ardor. In one particular, he greatly surpassed both of his chief advisers: 
he did justice to their motives. As Jefferson remarked in later years, 
the President was “unversed in financial projects, calculations and 
budgets,” and, so far as he approved of Hamilton’s financial system, his 
approval was founded on his confidence inthe man. He had as little 
sympathy with the enthusiasm which Jefferson brought home from 
France for equal liberty and equal rights, but he thought those opinions 
were salutary as “a check” upon Hamilton’s conservative convictions. 
He was conscious that neither of those men possessed the whole truth 
of politics, but supposed that each of them had a valuable part of it. If 
Jefferson held the right sentiment, Hamilton, perhaps, had the right 
methods, or was capable of furnishing them; and from the conflict of 
two minds so fiercely diverse, he hoped the truth would issue. 

Jefferson, trained from youth in republican ideas, believed that men 
could govern themselves, as well on the great scale as on the small. 
Hamilton, as we know, not merely did not hold this opinion, but had 
little patience with it; he held it in contempt, as an evidence of provin- 
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cial narrowness or fanaticism. Jefferson, a native of Virginia, descended 
from a Jefferson who was a member of the first legislative body that 
ever sat on the Western Continent, a Virginian of the Virginians, was 
opposed by patriotic instinct to every measure which made Virginia 
seem anything less than sovereign. Hamilton, not a native of the 
country, was devoid of sympathy with the pride of New Yorkers in 
New York, and with the pride of Virginians in Virginia. He would 
have willingly seen State government abolished, and State lines obliter- 
ated. No man unassisted by feeling would have been equal to the 
invention of the federal system. But Jefferson was assisted by his feel- 
ings, and he took naturally to the doctrine of strict construction. 
The American system, as he conceived it, and as Madison expounded it, 
was then and is now the one chance of the United States: a central 
government very simple, inexpensive, unimposing, and strictly confined 
to the duties assigned it by the letter of the constitution; leaving to the 
States every other governmental function. Never was there anything 
devised so excellent, so safe, so practicable. I see in it the solution, not 
merely of our own political problems, but of those which perplex and 
alarm Europe and parts of Asia. No man can foresee how long the 
struggle will last in the Old World between dynasties and peoples, 
between authority and freedom, between equality and privilege; but if 
the inhabitants of Christendom really have it in them to advance in 
political knowledge and self-control, nothing is more certain than that 
the American federal system—e pluribus unum—as it existed in the minds 
of Jefferson and Madison, modified by time, place and events, is the 
system in which they will find peace and safety at last. 

To Hamilton, half Scotch, half French, and thirty-three years of age, 
the maturely considered political ideas of Jefferson and Madison, both 
long trained in public life, seemed but the fond dreams of enthusiasts. 
The difference between Jefferson and Hamilton being radical, one that 
affected every subject and every measure, the President had occasion 
for all his tact, as well as all his forbearance. We have a good example 
of his mode of dealing with them in the cabinet discussions of the project 
of founding a Military Academy. Every soldier knows that a soldier is 
made as well as born; and, hence, General Washington had the scheme 
of the Academy very much at heart. It was proposed in the cabinet to 
recommend Congress in the President’s message to establish such an 
institution. Mr. Jefferson objected that none of the specified powers 
given by the constitution to Congress would authorize this. The 
President remarked that he thought a military academy would be a 
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good thing, but was unwilling to propose any measure which might 
generate heat or ill humor. After some discussion he said he would not 
choose to recommend anything against the constitution, but if it was 
doubtful, he was so impressed with the necessity of having an academy 
that he would refer it to Congress, and let them decide for themselves 
whether the constitution authorized it ornot. This discussion indicates 
the whole difference between the two parties. Jefferson would have 
had the States train young men for the army and navy, if special training 
was necessary, leaving to the general government only the task of 
selecting them when trained. 

From the first day, Knox and Hamilton were the members who had 
the more familiar confidence of the President, and they improved their 
advantage. They were under a political necessity to make the most 
of his glory; while the Republicans were subject to a similar necessity 
of keeping it within rational limits. Mere trifles show this also. When 
the President was to take the oath for the second time, the ques- 
tion arose in the cabinet as to the ceremonial which ought to be 
observed. General Knox desired the ceremonial to be elaborate and 
imposing. The conversation grew warm, as usual, Knox swearing that 
the government must be entirely remodeled or it would be knocked to 
pieces in ten years. He said he would not give a copper for it, and 
maintained that the country was held together, not by the written Con- 
stitution, but dy the President's character. A sentiment of this kind was 
frequently repeated in the newspapers, in Congress, in the Cabinet, and 
even in the President’s drawing-room. General Washington would not 
have been mortal if he had not insensibly inclined toward the party 
which accepted this doctrine, and gradually lost relish for men who 
were obliged to give it emphatic and very frequent denial. The events of 
the time, too, could not but have weight with a man who brought every 
doctrine to the test of experience. The news of the capture of Louis 
XVI. and his family, and their ignominious return to Paris, was whis- 
pered to the President one evening at his public assembly. He loved 
France; he was grateful to her people and her king; he had none of 
Hamilton’s insensibility to the defects of the British model; he was 
wholly and forever weaned from “the mother country.” But this news 
struck him to the heart. “I never saw him so much dejected by any 
event in my life,” says Mr. Jefferson. After the execution of the King, 
he probably had little faith in government by town meeting. 

The well-known passage in which Mr. Jefferson gives his explanation 
of Washington’s final surrender to the Federalists, is accepted only by 
those of his inclining. 
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“ His memory,” wrote Mr. Jefferson in 1818, “was already sensibly 
impaired by age, the firm tone of mind for which he had been remark- 
able was beginning to relax, its energy was abated, a listlessness of 
labor, a desire for tranquility, had crept upon him, and a willingness to 
let others act, and even think for him. Like the rest of mankind he was 
disgusted with the atrocities of the French revolution, and was not suffi- 
ciently aware of the difference between the rabble who were used as 
instruments of their perpetration, and the steady and rational character 
of the American people, in which he had not sufficient confidence.” 

Happily for his own peace, and not less happily, perhaps, for the 
country, he was released from his uncongenial position before the later 
complications of the revolutionary period. The term of seven years, 
which he had preferred in the Convention of 1787, is probably as long as 
any man can advantageously hold the Presidency. The strain upon 
the faculties of a good man is too severe to be longer borne, and a young 
country must needs grow faster than an elderly mind. After 1793, the 
politics of the United States were of necessity involved with those of 
Europe, and questions arose which General Washington was unfitted to 
‘cope with. He knew no history, much as he valued the teachings of 
experience. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was published in 1776; 
it had not instructed him. He was exact and honorable in his private 
expenditures, but he had all a country gentleman’s aversion to national 
finance. The machinery of liberty was to be created ; but when he left 
the Presidency it was not clear to him that men were fit to be entrusted 
with liberty. If he had been himself an educated man, the ignorance 
and incapacity of some of his advisers would have been known to him; 
he would have given his heart and confidence to the men who 
represented and possessed the modern spirit. 

His Presidency affords us consoling proof of the power there is in 
absolute integrity. On almost every important question, even of remote 
and foreign politics, it led him to a safe decision, or enabled him to 
leave the problem to the solution of time. Both his judgment and his 
temper were severely tried, and both were occasionally tried beyond 
their strength. His explosions of honest anger only endear him to us the 
more. What wonder that he should burst into rage on reading in the 
party papers that he was scheming to make himself King, at a time 
when his soul and body were sickening for retirement! There is no 
scene in romance more powerful or more affecting than Tobias Lear’s 
recollection of the President receiving the awful news, in the midst of 
a dinner party, of the surprise and massacre of St. Clair’s troops by the 
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Ohio Indians; how he returned to the table with unchanged counte- 
nance; after dinner calmly going through all the ceremonious proceed- 
ings of Mrs. Washington’s reception ; preserving his usual serenity and 
urbanity of demeanor, until he found himself alone with his secretary. 
Then, and not till then, he uttered a cry of mingled grief and indigna- 
tion: “It’s all over! St. Clair ’s defeated—routed! The officers nearly 
all killed; the men by wholesale—the rout complete! Too shocking to 
think of—and a surprise into the bargain!” His anger grew as he 
recalled the parting scene: ‘Here on this very spot I took leave of 
him. I wished him success and honor. ‘You have your instructions,” 
I said, ‘from the Secretary of War; I had a strict eye to them, and will 
add but one word: Beware of a surprise! I repeat it, Beware of a sur- 
prise! You know how the Indians fight.’”” He heaped imprecations 
upon the unfortunate General: ‘Oh God, oh God, he’s worse than a 
murderer! How can he answer it to his country?” But the storm 
subsided ere long. The man had spoken, and the Commander-in-Chief 
resumed: “General St. Clair shall have justice. I looked hastily 
through the dispatches, saw the whole disaster, but not all the particu- 
lars; I will receive him without displeasure; I will hear him without. 
prejudice; he shall have full justice.” 

The whole scene is characteristic; it shows how acutely he could 
feel, how firmly he could control his feelings, and how quickly he could 
resume control, if for a moment he had lost it. ; 

Perhaps, of all the utterances of George Washington, the one that best 
reveals to us his Aadit of fidelity, was a question which he asked upon his 
death-bed. It was late in the afternoon of his last day. He felt that he 
could not long retain his consciousness, and that he must do speedily 
whatever remained to be done by him. He had sent for the two wills; 
he had seen Mrs. Washington burn the one which had been superseded, 
and put the other in a closet; he had given Tobias Lear his last direc- 
tions concerning his accounts, his letters and his papers. He then 
thought his work was done; but he was not quite sure of it. There 
might be something that he had forgotten, the omission of which would 
cause inconvenience. “ He then asked me,” says Lear, “if I recollected 
anything which it was essential for him to do, as he had but a very short 
time to continue with us.” It was the ruling principle strong in death. 
It was the habit of a life-time asserting itself when soul and body were 
parting. It was George Washington dying. Five hours after, his 
breathing became suddenly easier. He felt his own pulse, as if to ascer-. 
tain the cause of the change. As he exhaled his last breath, the hand 
fell from the wrist. 
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In this deliberate manner, with his fingers upon his own pulse, he 
yielded up his life, retaining to the last a mind composed enough to take 
an interest in the physical facts of death. As he had sat, forty years 
before, watching and timing his negroes sawing timber, he was, probably, 
not more collected than he was at the last moment of his life. That he 
retained, also, the esteem and confidence of the great body of his country- 
men, was indicated by a letter from the ruling spirit of the Federalists, 
which reached Mount Vernon when he was no more. The letter urged 
him to stand again for the Presidency as the surest means of keeping 
out the dreadful democrats. 

In quieter times, in an established order of things, he had been as 
nearly perfect a head of a republic as can ever be hoped for. Men of 
eminent gifts and acquirements are generally out of place at the head of 
a government. Such men are needed to suggest, to advise and to aid. 
Such belong properly to the cabinet, to the legislature, and to the 
courts of justice. But the head of the State should represent the great 
body of its well-disposed and self-sustaining people. In him a gifted 
cabinet and a brilliant debater should see a good specimen of the people 
they are working for. By the impression a measure makes upon his 


mind, they should be able to learn how it will strike the average good 
citizen, on his farm, in his shop, on his vessel. Rarely brilliant, always 
prudent, with moderate power to open his mouth, but mighty to keep it 
shut, reasonably benevolent, but greatly just, he should be a large 
sound, well-choosen specimen of the solvent and steadfast men who hold 
up the world. 


JAMES PARTON 





WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT PREAKNESS 


During the first three weeks of July, 1780, Washington had his head- 
quarters at Preakness, New Jersey, lodging at the house of Colonel Theu- 
nis Dey. The main body of the army was encamped along the Totowa 
Heights, near the Great Falls of the Passaic river, Colonel Moyland’s 
Pennsylvania Dragoons occupying an advanced position at the Little 
Falls, on the opposite side of the river,’ while the Marquis de la Fayette 
had his headquarters at the residence of Samuel Van Saun, near Sand- 
ford’s race track, and about a mile from the Dey house.’ 

From October 9 until November 27, 1780, the army was again 
encamped at Totowa,’ evidently on the same site as during the preceding 
July ; but as there was a greater array of troops at this time, they cov- 
ered a more extended area. Lafayette now held the left,‘ his Light 
Infantry corps, formed in August,’ with Major Lee’s Virginia troop of 
Light Horse, occupying a sma!| elevation on the extreme east, along the 
eastern bank of the Goffle stream, where it flows into the Passaic 
river, not far from the present suburb of Paterson, known as Hawthorne. 
He had his headquarters near the Ryerson homestead, Mr. Richard 
Degray’s barn now occupying almost the precise site. On his left 
stretched a fine plain, fora mile, to the Wagraw neighborhood. When he 
revisited the United States in 1824-5, he passed through this locality 
and was amused to see that some of his former soldiers had remem- 
bered the old camp, and had put up a rough board sign to designate 
it, on the Goffle brook.’ 

The main army was encamped on a broad plateau stretching from the 
Passaic river perhaps half a mile, to the base of the Preakness mountain, 
and at an elevation of from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet above the 
river, so that it was admirably situated for defence. Several ample 
fields afforded fine opportunities for exercising the troops in military 
evolutions. The Grand Parade ground was near the Falls,* the spot 
being now built over by the second ward of the city of Paterson, then 
undreamed of. The army was stretched along the base of the Preakness 
hills for a distance of six or seven miles, from Wagraw on the left wing to 
Lower Preakness, or Singack,’ as it is generally called, on the right. 
The advanced guard, consisting of Moyland’s Dragoons and Major Parr’s 
Rifle Corps, were stationed south of the Passaic river, the former near 
the Little Falls, to protect the approach from Newark and Elizabeth- 
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town from the west side of the First Mountain, as well as the road 
through the Great Notch, while the Rifle Corps occupied a broad 
ravine northeast of the Notch, in a position to command it, and also to 
patrol the roads leading into it from Acquackanonk and Newark.” 
Although Major Parr’s corps held this post less than two weeks, being 
then removed a mile or two further west, where he could protect the 
Cranetown Gap and the Notch at the same time,” his former position is 
to this day known by the people in the neighborhood as “the Rifle 
Camp.” Thirty or forty years ago, the remains were still plainly visible 
of the ovens built by the riflemen for their meagre baking. It is said 
that Washington caused a lookout to be erected on the summit of the 
peak on the east side of the Notch, whence he could obtain a clear view 
‘of the whole country for twenty miles or more, including New York, 
Newark, Elizabethtown, Haverstraw, Hackensack, etc. Tradition also 
asserts that he caused great masses of stones to be piled up on this hill, 
to be rolled down upon any troops that might undertake to forcea 
passage through the gap. 

The General doubtless had pleasant recollections of his first stay at 
the Dey mansion, and therefore occupied it in October and November, 


when the army was again in the vicinity. It certainly was not at all 
convenient to the army; so remote, indeed, that he felt constrained to 
relieve the officers of the day from attending at headquarters “ when 


9939 


there was nothing more than common to report. General Knox, 
with his artillery, may have been within a mile or two of headquarters ;” 
the main body of the army was at least three or four miles distant, 
while Lafayette was seven or eight miles from Washington; Moyland’s 
Dragoons and Parr’s Riflemen were from two to four miles to the 
southwest. It is a common tradition in the neighborhood, and one 
borne out by contemporaneous records, that Washington had reason at 
this time to anticipate attempts to effect his capture; consequently, 
there was excellent cause for his keeping himself out of the reach of 
possible raids by Simcoe’s daring cavalry, or any other party that might 
seek to secure his person. His selection of camp ground and headquar- 
ters was well calculated to prevent surprise. The First Mountain 
formed a natural defence for his army; the Passaic river another; back 
of that arose a steep bluff, surmounted by the plateau already mentioned ; 
then came the Preakness hill; over this range, in one of the most beautiful 
valleys, stood the dwelling of Colonel Dey. Charming vistas extended 
for many miles through the openings in the mountains in almost 
every direction, and the plain was traversed by roads leading to New- 
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ark, Elizabethtown, Springfield, Middletown and Southern New Jersey; 
to Totowa, Acquackanonk and Hackensack on the southeast, and Para- 
mus, Pompton and Ringwood toward the northeast. 

A century ago, the building must have been one of the finest in New 
Jersey, for it is yet remarkable for its architectural symmetry and the 
artistic finish of the masonry. It is about one hundred yards from the 
main road, facing south; it is two stories in height, with a double 
pitch roof, through which a recent owner has pierced some windows, 
giving it the appearance of a mansard. The building is about fifty-two 
feet long, and about thirty feet deep. The front is of brick, the doorway 
and windows trimmed with polished brown sandstone, squared and set 
in the most accurate manner; the sides and rear are of rubble work, the 
windows and doors trimmed with brick, the sides above the eaves being 
carried up in brick. All the masonry is laid up in yellow clay, pointed 
on the outside with mortar, yet the walls are perfectly firm, and are 
apparently good for another hundred years. The timbers, where 
exposed, in the cellar and attic, are of hewn oak, of the most massive 
description, and all morticed and pinned with wooden pins. Through 
the centre, from south to north, runs a hall, twelve feet wide, on either 
side of which are two rooms, a fireplace faced with rubbed brown 
sandstone in each. The ceilings on the first floor are about nine feet, 
and on the second floor eight feet high. Nearly all the rooms are 
decorated with quaint old wooden cornices, grooved in a peculiar 
manner. According to the Marquis de Chastellux, Washington occu- 
pied four of the rooms'*—probably two on each floor. Tradition has 
mainly preserved reminiscences of one room—in the southeast corner 
of the first floor; this is pointed out as “ Washington’s room.” It was 
his audience chamber and dining room; the family dined in the great 
hall. The space above the fireplace in the General's office is ornamented 
with elaborate paneling and grooved woodwork, to correspond with the 
cornices. The walls, Washington is said to have had papered at his 
own expense, and the paper was not removed until about ten years ago. 
The account given by de Chastellux of his stay at this house in Novem- 
ber, 1780, is one of the most entertaining passages in his exceedingly 
interesting “ Travels,” and the glimpse it gives of Washington at the 
table is charming. 

So far as is known, the British never attempted to molest the Amer- 
ican troops at Totowa but once.. Then a party of the Continentals who 
had been on a foray toward Acquackanonk, were chased by Hessians. 
They retreated successfully across the Totowa bridge, which they 
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destroyed. The British followed, and in their eager haste attempted to 
wade through the river, here quite shallow, the officers mounted on the 
backs of the privates! A few volleys from the Americans on the 
opposite Heights checked their ardor, and they hastily retired. 

A few words may not be out of place regarding the Dey family. In 
the records of the Reformed Dutch Church of New York we find the 
marriage on December 28, 1641, of “ Dirck Janszen, j. m. Van Amsterd. 
en Jannetje Theunis, j.d. als Voren.” The bachelor and spinster were 
both from Amsterdam. According to the Dutch custom, their first son 
was named Jan, after his paternal grandfather, and the second, baptized 
September 24, 1656, received the name of his maternal grandfather, 
Teunis. Among the same records we find, January 16, 1685, “ Tedtnis 
Deij,” j. m., Van N. Yorck, en Anneken Schouten, j. d. als boven, beijde 
wonende alhier.” Teiinis owned a farm of five and a half acres, 309 feet 
front on Broadway, and 800 feet deep to the Hudson River, the farm 
being now intersected by Dey street." He had a son Dirck, baptized 
in» New York March 27, 1687. In 1717 (October 9), Dirrick Dey, “ of 
the County of Bergen in the Province of East New Jersey, yeoman,” 
bought for £120 of the heirs of Thomas Hart, one of the original Twelve 


Proprietors of East Jersey, a tract of land on the “Singhack Brook,” 
containing 600 acres, “ besides ten in the hundred allowance for Barrens 


oot 


and highways. In 1730, “ Dirick Dey of Pachgannick,”* yeoman,” for 
450 bought of Peter Sonmans a triangular plot of 200 acres in the same 
neighborhood.” He left a son Theunis, who probably erected the 
dwelling which Washington made his headquarters. He was a Colonel 
of the Bergen County Regiment of Militia in the early part of 1776, his 
son Richard (Derrick) being Captain in the same regiment, and after- 
wards Major.” Theunis was in the New Jersey Assembly in 1776, and 
in 1779, 1780 and 1781 represented Bergen county in the Council, 
returning to the Assembly in 1783. In 1780, Mrs. Colonel (Theunis) 
Dey and Mrs. Major (Richard) Dey were appointed on the Committee 
of Bergen County Ladies to raise funds for the relief of the American 
troops.” Soon after the war, Richard Dey was Sheriff of Bergen 
county, County Collector, General of Militia, and held other offices. In 
1801 he sold his homestead, with 355 acres of land, to Garret Neafie and 
John Neafie, of New York City, for £3,000." The Deys have utterly 
disappeared from Preakness for nearly three-quarters of a century, and 
the very name of this once wealthy and powerful family is scarcely 
remembered in the region they once controlled. A son of Richard, 
Anthony Dey, was one of the founders of Jersey City, and for many 
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years wielded great influence there.” Others of the family removed 
early in the present century to Onondaga county, N. Y. Their once 
proud estate at Singack has passed through many hands during the last 
seventy years, and now the homestead, sadly shorn of its princely area, 
is owned by Dr. John M. Howe, of Passaic, N. J., but is only occupied 
by his farmer, more than half the house being vacant. 


WILLIAM NELSON 
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1780-1781 


LXXxI 
Communicated by Joseph W. Drexel 


Head Quarters Morristown, 
14th Febry, 1780 
Sir 

I have considered your favor of this 
date with its inclosure. 

There does not appear to me any 
Teason upon which the soldiers are en- 
titled to, or can claim the Continental 
fire arms, at the expiration of their 
time of service. The act of Assembly 
is very plain. As an encouragement 
for men to bring their own arms into 
the army, it offers a certain bounty, 
and to such as do not, a lesser sum. 
The difference which is given to the 
former appears to have been designed 
as a compensation for the use of the 
arms, nor can any construction whatso- 
ever authorize the latter to carry off 
arms &c the property of the Continent. 

I am sir Your obt 
& very hble Servt 

Go. WASHINGTON 

Col Jackson 

LXXII 
Communicated by Ella Bassett Washington 
Morristown May sth 1780 
Dear Sir 

Your Letters of the 26th of March & 
fourth of last month came safe to hand— 

With respect to the Lotts I purchased 
at Mercer's sale, as I have no Deeds for 
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them, nor in short know not upon what 
footing the matter stands, I do not in- 
cline to give any assurance of parting 
with the whole, or part of them at this 
time— What may happen hereafter I 
am unable to say—circumstances must 
govern— 

By a letter of the sth of Decr last 
from Colo Fairfax, I am informed that 
he had in consequence of my earnest 
request to him to appt another attorney, 
and the information he had recd that 
his Estate in Virginia was either confis- 
cated or about to be so, sent a power to 
Robt Carter Nicholas Esqr to take 
charge of his affairs and as I had also 
wrote to Mr Nicholas on this subject I 
will await his answer before I do any- 
thing respecting Colo Fairfax’s busi- 
ness.—if his information or apprehen- 
sions are well founded I should think it 
a cruel proceeding as the uniform tenor 
of his conduct has been friendly to the 
rights of this Country—his going to 
England the result of necessity and be- 
fore hostilities either commenced or 
were thought of, and his return with his 
family in a manner impracticable 

Bergen County Jersey 6th July 1780 

I had wrote thus far when some thing 
intervening, I was obliged to postpone 
my letter— a succession of business, of 
one kind and another occasioned my 
laying it aside ’till I had altogether for- 
got I had begun a letter to you—and 
the constant moving state of the army 
since the 7th of last month has kept me 
from my Papers, & from the discovery 
of my havg begun a letter to you till 
now.— Thus much by way of apology— 
if the reason is admissible. 

The Gazettes will have given you an 
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acct of the enemy’s movements on the 
7th & 23d of last month from Elizabeth- 
town-point, & of their having taken 
Post there from the one date to the 
other; there can be no occasion there- 
fore to detail the acct in this place ; but 
I may lament in the bitterness of my 
soul, that the fatal policy which has per- 
vaded all our measures from the begin- 
ing of the war, & which no experience 
however dear bought can change, should 
have reduced our army to so low an 
ebb, as not to have given a more effect- 
ual opposition to those movements than 
we did; or that we should be obliged 
to be removing our stores from place to 
place to keep them out of the way of 
the enemy instead of driving that enemy 
from our Country—but our weakness 
invited these insults, & why they did 


not attempt at least to do more than 


they did, I cannot conceive. Nor will 
it be easy to make any one at the dis- 
tance of 400 miles believe that our army, 
weakened as it is by the expiration of 
Men’s enlistments, should at times be 
five or six days together without meat— 
then as many without bread—and once 
or twice, two or three days together 
without either—and that, in the same 
army, there should be numbers of men 
with scarcely as much cloathing as 
would cover their nakedness and at least 
a fourth of the whole with not even the 
shadow of a blanket severe as the winter 
has been.— Under these circumstances 
it is no difficult matter to conceive what 
atime I must have had to keep up appear- 
ances & prevent the most disastrous 
consequences,— 

It may be asked how these things 
have come to pass? the answer is plain 
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—& may be ascribed to the want of sys- 
tem, not to say foresight—originally (if 
it is not still the case with some) to a 
fatal jealousy (under our circumstances) 
of a standing army—by which means 
we neglected to obtain Soldiers for 
the war when zeal & patriotism run 
high, & men were eager to engage for a 
trifle or for nothing ; the consequence 
of which has been that we have pro- 
tracted the war—expended millions & 
tens of millions of pounds which might 
have been saved, & have a new army to 
raise & discipline once or twice a year 
& with which we can undertake nothing 
because we have nothing to build upon, 
as the men are slipping from us every 
day by means of their expiring enlist- 
ments— To these fundamental errors, 
may be added another which I expect 
will prove our ruin, & that is the relin- 
quishment of Congressional powers, to 
the states individually—all the business 
is now attempted, for it is not done, by a 
timid kind of recommendation from 
Congress to the States ; the consequence 
of which is, that instead of pursuing one 
uniform system which in the execution 
shall corrispond in time & manner, each 
state undertakes to determine— 

1st Whether they will comply or not 

2nd In what manner they will do 
it & 

3d in what time—by which means 
scarcely any one measure is, or can be 
executed, while great expences are in- 
curred & the willing & zealous states 
ruined. In a word our measures are 
not under the influence and direction of 
one Council, but thirteen, each of which 
is actuated by local views and politics, 
without considering the fatal conse- 
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quences of not complying with plans 
which the united wisdom of America in 
its representative capacity have digested, 
or the unhappy tendency of delay, mu- 
tilation or alteration— I do not scruple 
to add & I give it decisively as my 
opinion—that unless the states will con- 
tent themselves with a full & well chosen 
representation in Congress & vest that 
body with absolute powers in all matters 
relative to the great purposes of War, 
and of general concern (by which the 
States unitedly are affected, reserving to 
themselves all matters of local & inter- 
nal polity for the regulation of order & 
good government) we are attempting an 
impossibility, & very soon shall become 
(if it is not already the case) a many 
headed monster—a heterogenious mass 
—that never will or can steer to the 
same point— The contest among the 
different states now is not which shall do 
most for the common cause—but which 
shall do least, hence arise disappoint- 
ments & delay, one state waiting to see 
what another will or will not do through 
fear,—of doing too much & by their 
deliberations, alterations, & sometimes 
refusals to comply with the requisitions 
of Congress, after that Congress spent 
months in reconciling (as far as it is 
possible) jarring interests in order to 
frame their resolutions as far as the 
nature of the case will admit, upon 
principles of equality— 

There is another source from whence 
much of our present distress, & past 
difficulties have flowed; and that is the 
hope & expectation which seizes the 
States, & Congress toward the close of 
every year, that Peace must take place 
in the winter— This never fails to pro- 
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duce an apathy which lulls them into 
ease and security, & involves the most 
distressing consequences at the opening 
of every Campaign. We may rely 
upon it, that we shall never have Peace 
till the enemy are convinced that we are 
in a condition to carry on the war.— It 
is nO new maxim in politics that for a 
nation to obtain Peace, or insure it, It 
must be prepared for war.— 

But it is time for me to recollect: 
myself, & quit a subject which would 
require a folio volume to illucidate, & 
expose the folly of our measures— To 
rectify past blunders is impossible, but 
we might profit by the experience of 
them, tho’ even here I doubt, as I am 
furnished with many instances to the 
contrary. 

After the enemy had manceuvered in 
the Jerseys—not much I think to their 
advantage or credit, they as you may 
have seen by the acct published, sud- 
denly left the State and by their move- 
ments, seemed to threaten our Posts on 
the North river— this, as we were ap- 
prehensive of them before, induced us 
to make such advances that way as gave 
us a moral certainty of covering and 
securing them— whether the enemy’s 
plans were changed hereby, or whether 
their only views were to occupy certain 
grounds which they conceived would 
hereafter be of use to us, in order to 
drain it of its forage, I shall not undertake 
to say, but the fact is that after being 
on board their Vessels two or three 
days in the No River they disembarked 
about four miles above Kingsbridge & 
Incamped across from thence over to 
the East river or Sound where they 
have lain ever since foraging. finding 
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this to be the case, & knowing it was 
not in my power to dislodge them, I 
came to this place to refresh my Troops 
—wait the expected reinforcements by 
Drafts—®& the arrival of the french fleet, 
—thus the matter stands at present, 
what events may cast up hereafter the 
womb of time must discover. 

Letters of this length will be the best 
apology I can make for the infrequency 
of them, for were they not rare, they 
would be insufferable— My best affec- 
tions attend my Sister and the Family— 
With sentiments of the most perfect 
regard, I am most 

Sincerely Yrs 
Go. WASHINGTON 
Field-g Lewis Esq : 
Fredericksburg— 

P.S. You will be so good as to 

let the Inclosed Letters be properly 


forwarded 
G. W. 


LXXIII 
Communicated by J. Carson Brevoort 
Head Qrs Morris Town 
June 3 1780 
Dr Sir 

Under our present expectations of the 
daily arrival of the Fleet and Army from 
France at Rhode Island—and of opera- 
tions that may be consequent—it is of 
great importance that the means of con- 
veying intelligence between Providence 
& Head Qrs should be placed on the 
most certain & expeditious footing— I 
therefore request that you will, without 
the least delay, have a proper number 
of trusty diligent Expresses established 
on the communication between those two 
places at suitable stations You will 
from what was done in a like manner on 
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a former occasion readily know the [best] 
route and the stages— The same [cir- 
cumstances] make it necessary that we 
should be [ready at] the best & earliest 
state we can to move the Army as cir- 
cumstances may require; I therefore 
wish you to have all the Horses belong- 
ing to it, which are or will be probably 
fit for service in a short time, collected 
in pastures within the vicinity of Camp 
as soon as it can be done. We may 
have immediate occasion for them, and 
if by any means this should not be the 
case, they may be recruiting here from 
the state of the Grass as well as at any 
other place. 
I am Dr Sir Yr most Obedt &c 
G. WASHINGTON 

Major Genl Greene Q. M. Genl. 


LXXIV 
Communicated by Joseph W. Drexel 
June 7, [17]80 
My Lord— 

The enemy landed at DeHarts Point 
last night in considerable force—and are 
advancing rapidly this way. 

They may aim at our Camp or they 
may only intend to proceed as far as the 
mountains and file off to the left making 
a sweep of all the forage Cattle &c. in 
their way. 

In any case we ought to collect the 
Militia to give them all the opposition 
in our power. I request your Lordship 
to give the alarm as extensively as you 
can in your quarter and to remain to 
form them as they collect and march 
them towards the enemy with direction 
to skirmish on their left flank— We shall 
as quick as possible move forward with 
the Army. 
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I wish your Lordship’s particular at- 
tention to the Militia— 
I am yr Lordships 
Most Obedt Servt 
Go. WASHINGTON 
Major Genl Lord Stirling 

The enemy were on the road from E 
Town to Springfield— We shall move 
towards Chatham. 

LXXV 
Communicated by Joseph J. Cooke 
Head Quarters, 2oth July 1780 

An idea has occurred to me my dear 
Madam, which if perfectly consistent 
with the views of the female patriots 
may perhaps extend the utility of their 
subscriptions.— It is to deposit the 
amount in the Bank & receive Bank 
notes in lieu of it to purchase the arti- 
eles intended. 

This while serviceable to the Bank and 
advancing its operations seems to have 
no inconvenience to the intentions of 
the Ladies— By uniting the efforts of 
patriotism they will reciprocally promote 
each other—& I should imagine the La- 
dies will have no objection to a union 
with the Gentlemen. 

But I beg Madam the suggestion I 
have taken the liberty to make may not 
have the least attention paid to it, if the 
sentiments of all the fair associates do 
not perfectly coincide. 

I have the honor to be with 

perfect respect & esteem Madam 
Yr Most Obedt Servt 


Go. WASHINGTON 
Mrs Presidt Reed 


LXXVI 
Communicated by Thomas Addis Emmet 
Peeks Kill August 1st 1780 
Sir 
I beg leave to inform your Excellency, 
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that the exigency of the service makes 
it necessary for me to call the German 
Battalion from Sunbury to join this 
army, & that I must embrace the earlist 
opportunity to transmit an order for the 
purpose. I have thought it proper to 
communicate this to your Excellency, 
that you may if you deem it essential, 
supply its place by incorporating & 
ordering a number of your militia to 
act in that quarter. Had the requisition 
of the Honorable the Committee of 
Congress to the State for men to fill her 
battalions, been even nearly complied 
with, and which I thought as they did, 
the Public interest required, I should 
have foregone the advantages which 
would have been derived from the ser- 
vice of this Corps and continued it at 
its present station, but this not having 
been the case, I am compelled to avail 
myself of its aid 

I have the the honor to be with the 
greatest respect 

Your Excellency’s 
* Most Obet Hble Servant 


Go. WASHINGTON 
His Excellency 


Govr. Reed 
LXXVII 
Communicated by J. C. McGuire 
Head Quarters 
Bergen County 
22nd July 1780 
Dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 18th came to my 
hands last night—Considering the deli- 
cate situation in which I stand with 
respect to General Gates, I feel an un- 
willingness to give any opinion (even in 
a confidential way) in a matter in which 
he is concerned lest my sentiments (be- 
ing known) should have unfavourable in- 
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terpretation ascribed to them by illib- 
eral minds—I will however state facts, 
and leave you to draw inferences, with 
respect to the promotion required. 

Custom (for I do not recollect any 
resolve of Congress authorizing it) has 
established a kind of right to the pro- 
motion of Brigadiers in State lines, 
when there are Regiments, enough to 
require a Brigadier to command—There 
can be no objection therefore to the 
Gentn named, on this ground. 

By the practice of our Army, never 
less than four Regiments are placed in 
a brigade, but in cases of necessity.— 
The quota of Regiments allotted to the 
State of Virginia originally were 15— 
In the year 1778 there was an incor- 
poration of some of them by the Com- 
mittee of arrangement (sent to the 
White Plains) ; & approved, to the best 
of my recollection by Congress—this 
reduced them to—; one of which is 
now at Fort Pitt. The State of Vir- 
ginia at this time (Since the recall of 
Weedon) has 4 Brigrs in pay, & two in 
active service—Those in captivity will 
be injured if they should not return to 
actual command when they are ex- 
changed ; & they can have no command 
out of their own line—nor can there be 
any in it if new Bs. are made. The 
State was about to raise 5,000 men, 4,000 
of which is, more than probably as 
many as they will get-—& were I to form 
my judgment from our usual disap- 
pointments & the customary deficiency 
in these cases, I should not expect 3,000 
men,— 

At the request of Govr. Jefferson & 
from a list of the officers of the Virga 
line (not in captivity) I have made a 
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temporary formation of these Troops 


into Six (or as the case may be) Seven 
Regiments, till they are surcharged— 
there being officers enough in the State 
for this purpose— 

The case of S—ns is not singular it 
frequently happens—& in the nature of 
things must happen while we depend 
upon Militia and the appointment of 
officers of his rank are in the Executive 
of each State—I have no doubt but 
that several instances of this kind will 
occur under my immediate command 
in the course of the Campaign (if our 
intended operation goes forward) It 
is unavoidable, while we depend upon 
Militia for field Service. 

The Gentn who is the subject of your 
Letter is a brave officer, & a well mean- 
ing man, but his withdrawing from 
Service at the time he did last year, 
could not be justified on any ground— 
there was not, to my knowledge, the 
smallest cause for dissatisfaction—and 
the season and circumstances were to- 
tally opposed to the measure, even if 
cause had existed, till matters assume a 
different aspect than they wore at the 
time of his proffered resignation. 

From this state of facts, which I be- 
lieve to be candid and impartial you 
will judge of the propriety, or impropri- 
ety of the promotion in question & act 
accordingly— 

If any letter of mine to Colo. Har- 
rison (Speaker to the Virginia House of 
Delegates) could have a tendency to in- 
jure rather than promote the service in 
which we are engaged, the operation of 
it & my intention, are as far apart as 
the North pole is from the South.—In 
May, after the Marquis’, arrival with 
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assurances of speedy succour from 
France, I wrote to Col. Harrison (which 
I had not done for many months before) 
& informed him knowing the assembly 
was then sitting—of the totally deranged 
situation of our affairs—of our distresses 
—of the utter impracticability of avail- 
ing ourselves of the generous aid unless 
the States would rouse from the Torper 
that had seized them—and observed-— 
that 

“This is a decisive moment—one (I 
“ will go further and say) ¢e most im- 
“ portant America hasseen, The Court 
“ of France has madea glorious effort for 
“ our deliverance and if we disappoint 
“its intentions by our supineness we 
“ must become contemptible in the eyes 
“ of all mankind; nor can we after that 
“ venture to confide that our allies will 
“persist in an attempt to establish what 
“ it will appear we want inclination, or 
“ability to assist them in 

“ Every view of our own circumstances 
“ ought to determine us to the most vig- 
“ orous efforts ; but there are considera- 
“ tions of an other kind that should have 
“equal weight—The combined fleets 
“of France and Spain last year were 
“ greatly superior to thoseof the enemy 
“—-The enemy nevertheless sustained 
“ no material damage, and at the close 
“of the Campaign have given a very 
“important blow to our allies—This 
“ Campaign the difference between the 
“fleets from every acct I have been 
“ able to collect will be inconsiderable— 
“ indeed it is far from clear that there 
“ will not be an equality—what are we 
“ to expect will be the case if there shd 
“ be another Campaign ?—In all proba- 
“ bility the advantage will be on the side 
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“of the English, and then what will 
“ become of America?— We ought not 
“to deceive ourselves—The maritime 
“resources of Great Britain are more 
“substantial & real than those of 
“ France and Spain united—The com- 
“ merce is more extensive than that of 
“ both her rivals; and it is an axiom 
“that the Nation which has the most 
“extensive commerce will always have 
“the most powerful Marine. Were 
“these arguements less convincing the 
“ fact speaks for itself—her progress in 
“ the course of the last year is an in- 
“contestible proof—It is true France 
“ina manner created a fleet in a very 
“ short space, and this may mislead us 
“in the judgement we form of her naval 
“ abilities. But if they be any compar- 
“ison with those of G. Britain, how 
“ comes it to pass that all the force of 
“Spain added she has lost so much 
“ ground in so short a time, as now to 
“have scarcely a superiority. — We 
“ should consider what was done by 
“ France as a violent and unnatural ef- 
“fort of the Government, which for 
“ want of sufficient foundation cannot 
“continue to operate proportionable 
“ effects. 

“In Modern wars the longest purse 
“‘ must chiefly determine the event ;—I 
“fear that of the enemy will be found 
“to be so—Though the government is 
“deeply in debt, and of course poor, 
“the Nation is rich & their riches af- 
“ ford a fund which will not be easily 
“‘ exhausted.—Besides their system of 
“* public credit is such, that it is capable of 
“ greater exertions than that of any other 
“ nation.—Speculatists have been a long 
“time foretelling its downfall, but we 
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“see no symptoms of the catastrophe 
“being very near—I am persuaded it 
“ will at least last out the War, & then 
“in the opinion of many of the best 
“politicians it will be a National ad- 
“ vantage—If the War should terminate 
“ successfully the Crown will have ac- 
“ quired such influence and power that 
“it may attempt anything and a bank- 
“ ruptcy will probably be made the 
““ ladder to climb to absolute authority 
“ Administration may perhaps wish 
“to drive matters to this issue—At any 
* rate they will not be sustained by an 
‘“* apprehension of it from forcing the 
“resources of the State It will pro- 
“ mote their present purposes on which 
“‘ their all is at stake, & it may pave the 
“ way to triumph more effectually over 
“‘ the Constitution-—With this disposi- 
“tion, I have no doubt that ample 
“ means will be found to prosecute the 
“War with the greatest vigor” 

“ France is in avery different posi- 
“ tion, the abilities of her present finan- 
“‘cier has done wonders—By a wise 
“administration of the revenues aided 
“ by advantageous loans he has avoided 
‘all the necessity of additional taxes— 
“But Iam well informed—if the War 
“continues another Campaign he will 
“be obliged to have recourse to the 
“Taxes usual in time of War, which 
“ are very heavy—and which the people 
“in France are not in a condition to 
“endure for any duration—When this 
“necessity commences, France makes 
“war on ruinous terms; and England 
“from her individual wealth will find 
“much greater facilities in supplying 
“her exigencies ” , 

“ Spain derives great wealth from her 


“ mines but not so great as is generally 
“imagined, of late years the profit to 
“ Governmt is essentially diminished— 
“ Commerce and industry are the best 
“ Mines of a Nation; both which are 
“ wanting to her—I am told her treas- 
“ ury is far from being so well filled as 
“ we have flattered ourselves She also 
“is much divided on the propriety of 
“the War—there is a strong party 
“ against it. The temper of the nation 
“ is too sluggish to admit of great exer- 
“ tion—& though the Courts of the two 
“ Kingdoms are closely linked together; 
“ there never has been in any of their 
“wars a perfect harmony of measures 
“nor has it been in this; which has 
“already been no small detriment to 
“ the common cause 

“‘T mention these things to shew that 
“ the circumstances of our allies as well 
“ as our own, call for Peace; to obtain 
“ which we must make one great effort 
“this Campaign. The present instance 
“of the friendship of the Court of 
“ France is attended with every circum- 
“stance that can render it important 
“and agreeable that can interest our 
“ gratitude, or fire our emulation—If we 
‘do our duty we may even hope to 
“ make the Campaign decisive on this 
“Continent. But we must do our duty 
“ in Earnest—or disgrace and ruin will 
“ attend us—I am sincere in declaring a 
“full persuasion that the succour will 
“ be fatal to us if our measures are not 
“ adequate to the emergency ” 

“ The Committee of Congress in their 
“late Address to the several States, 
“ have given a just picture of our Situ- 
“ ation—I very much doubt its making 
“the desired impression, & if it does 
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“not, I shall consider our lethargy as 
“ incurable—The present juncture is so 
“ interesting, that if it does not produce 
“ correspondent exertions, it will be a 
“ proof, that motives of honor, public 
“good & even self preservation, have 
“lost their influence on our minds ” 

If there is anything in the foregoing 
quotation of my Letter to Col Harrison 
that could prejudice the Service; I must 
abide the consequences, for I certainly 
wrote what is recited—not officially as 
you will readily perceive, but in a pri- 
vate letter to a friend, whose influence 
together with that of every well wisher 
of the cause, I wanted to engage, as I 
thought it high time that every Engine 
should be at work.—The whole of what 
I wrote on the points you mention, are 
faithfully transcribed, that you may 


judge how far it could prejudice the 
Service—with the greatest esteem & re- 
gard 

I am Dear Sir Yr Afft Humble Servt 


G. WASHINGTON 
Joseph Jones Esq. 

P.S. The latter clause of the quota- 
tion of my Letter to Col Harrison I am 
not absolutely certain was sent—The 
original draught contained it, but I am 
in some doubt whether it was copied, 
or not—This I mention that there may 
be no possible mis-information on my 


part. 
LXXVIII 


Communicated by Joseph J. Cooke 
Head Qrs. Orange Town, 


Aug roth 1780 
Madam. 


I have the honor to thank you for 
your favor of the 31st Ulto. 
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It was not my intention to divert the 
benevolent donation of the Ladies from 
the channel they wished it to flow in.— 
I gave my opinion in consequence of 
their request, but I shall be equally 
ready to subscribe to theirs—and will ex- 
cute their commands in the manner most 
agreable to themselves.— At the same 
time, I have my apprehezsions (from the 
peculiar circumstances of our Army) 
that a taste of hard money may be pro- 
ductive of much discontent, as we have 
none but depreciated paper for their 
pay. 

A few provident Soldiers will, proba- 
bly, avail themselves of the advantages 
which may result from the generous 
bounty of two hard dollars in spicie— 
but it is equally probable that it will be 
the means of bringing punishment on a 
number of others, whose propensity to 
drinking, overcoming all other consider- 
ations, too frequently leads them into 
irregularities, & disorders which must be 
corrected.— 

A Shirt would render the condition of 
the Soldiery in general much more com- 
fortable than it is at present, & no pros- 
pect of public supplies (in any degree 
adequate to our wants) are yet opened 
tomy view— The provisions made, or 
making for the Troops of Pensylvania, 
and the late importation from France, is 
small in comparison of our aggregate 
call, and affords a melancholy prospect 
of continued sufferings;— 

I have the honor to be Madam, 

With the most perfect respect, 
Yr most Obedt Servt 
Go. WASHINGTON 
Mrs Presidt Reed, Phila. 











LXXIX 
Communicated by Joseph J. Cooke 
Head Quarters Orange Town 


2oth Aug 1780 
Dear Sir 
I had this morning the honor of yours 


of the 17th from Trenton. When I or- 
dered the Militia of Pennsylvania to 
assemble at their place of rendezvous, I 
was in hopes that our supply of provis- 
ions would have been adequate to their 
subsistence with the Army: But, from 
repeated and a late pointed representa- 
tion from the Commy General, I find 
myself very unfortunately disappointed. 
I can, with every exertion, scarcely keep 
the Army in this Camp (intirely Conti- 
nental) fed from day to day. In this 
situation, it will be only adding to our 
distress to bring forward the Men under 
your Excellency’s command —to halt 
them any where between this and Dela- 
ware would be in fact the same thing, and 
altho’ ordering them back to their Coun- 
ties may be attended with some incon- 
veniences and delays hereafter, yet ne- 
cessity constrains me to do it in some 
measure. I would wish you immediately 
to send orders to those of the remoter 
Counties, who have not yet joined you, 
to return for the present, but to hold 
themselves in readiness to move again 
upon the shortest notice. Should you 
be of opinion that those of Philada and 
the neighbouring Counties, who are al- 
ready embodied and under your com- 
mand, could take a position in the County 
of Bucks, where they could be subsisted 
without interfering with the supplies 
coming on for the Army, I should pre- 
fer it to disbanding them; for to be 
candid, I fear so much time will be lost 
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in getting them out again after the sec- 
ond division of the French Troops and 
Ships (hourly expected) arrive, that the 
Season for action will have glided away, 
and that we shall on that account be 
unable to prosecute the intended opera- 
tion. But should your Excellency be of 
opinion that they may return home, and 
be collected again in the course of afew 
days when wanted —I shall have no 
objection. The Delaware Militia being 
but a handful of Men, and those armed 
and accoutred by the public, I have 
thought it better to order them forward 
than, by countermanding them, run the 
risque of losing the public Stores which 
they have drawn. I am infinitely obliged 
to you for providing your people with 
Camp Equipage, as it would not have 
been in my power to have furnished 
them with a sufficient quantity, if with 
any at all. 

It is a most mortifying reflexion, that 
we should not, at this advanced period 
of the Campaign have Magazines of 
Provisions for even one half the Men 
necessary for our intended operations. 
I can only hope that this is owing to the 
new Crop not having yet come into use, 
and that by the time of the arrival of the 
2d division, upon which the commence- 
ment of our operations will depend, we 
shall be in a situation to draw a head of 
Men together. I have every assurance 
from the French land and Sea Com- 
manders that the second Division may, 
without some very unexpected accident, 
be daily expected. Should we, upon 
the arrival of this reinforcement, be 
found, after all our promises of a co- 
operating force, deficient in Men—pro- 
vision and every other essential—your 
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Excellency can easily conceive what will 
be the opinion of our Allies, and of the 
World, and what will be the conse- 
quences in the deranged — distracted 
State of our Affairs. And that we shall 
be found in this situation, unless the 
most vigorous exertions are made by the 
several States to send in those supplies 
which are demanded of them, I am as 
well convinced as I am of any one thing 
in nature. 

Let me conjure you then my dear Sir 
to make the people use every moment of 
the time which we have, [remaining] 
The finest prospect [is] held out to 
us, and if we do not embrace the oppor- 
tunity which now presents itself, and 
which is certainly within our reach, if 
we will make use of the means in our 
power—can we expect ever to have the 
offer repeated ? 

I have the honor to be 
with great Respect and Esteem 
Yr Excellency’s 
most obt and hbl Sert 
Go. WASHINGTON 
[Governor Joseph Reed] 


P. S. 


I duly recd your Excellency’s 
favrs of the 3d and 7th. 


LXXX 
Communicated by J. C. McGuire 
Head Qrs Sept 9th 1780 


Dear Sir, 

I have heard that a new arrangement 
is about to take place in the Medical 
Department & that is likely, it will be a 
good deal curtailed with respect to its 
present appointments. Who will be the 
persons generally employed I am not 
informed, nor do I wish to know ;— 
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however I will mention to you, that I 


, think Doctrs Craik & Cochran from 


their services, abilities & experience— 
and their close attention, have the strict- 
est claim to their Country’s notice, & 
to be among the first officers in the Es- 
tablishment. 

There are many other deserving char- 
acters in the Medical line of the Army, 
but the reasons for my mentioning the 
above Gentlemen are, that I have the 
highest opinion of them—®& have had 
it hinted to me that the new arrange- 
ment might possibly be influenced by a 
Spirit of party out of Doors, which 
would not operate in their favor. I will 
add no more than I am 

With the most perfect regd 
Yr most obdt Servt 


G. WASHINGTON 


The Honble Joseph Jones Esqr 
of Congress—at Philadelphia 


LXXXI 
Communicated by Simon Gratz 


Head Qrs Octr 4 1780 
Sir 
Your favor of the 15th ulto reached 
my quarters during my late absence 
from the Army. I am exceedingly 
obliged by your care of the Case of 
Liqueurs committed to your charge by 
Mr. Jay, as I am for that, which you so 
politely added. I have only to regret 
that they both suffered much by the 
roughness of the transportation. 
I am— Sir 
Yr most obt & Hble Ser. 
Go, WASHINGTON 


William Bingham Esqr 











LXXXII 


From the original, gift of William A. Fitzhugh, 
in the New York Historical Society Library 


Head Qrs Passaic Falls, 
Oct 22, 1780 
Dear Sir 

The Gentn who will have the honor 
of presenting you with this letter is 
Major Genl Greene, a particular friend 
of mine, and one who I would beg leave 
to recommend to your civilities— He 
is going to take command of the South. 
ern Army, and calls at Annapolis to 
make some arrangements with the State 
respecting its supplies which are turned 
into that direction. 

This Gentleman is so intimately ac- 
quainted with our situation and pros- 
pects—and can relate them with such 
accuracy, that I shall not trouble you 
with them— My best respects attend 
Mrs Fitzhugh and the young officer, 
whose final exchange is I hope not far 
distant ; if the Prisoners we have in this 
quarter will reach the date of his cap- 
tivity in the exchange we are about to 
make— The Comy is now gone in with 
powers to effect this purpose. 

I am Dr Sir 
Yr Obt & affecte Hble, 
Go. WASHINGTON 
{Hon. Wm. Fitzhugh, 
Maryland] 

P. S. I hope the Assemblies that are 
now sitting, or are about to sit, will not 
rise till they put three things in a fair & 
proper train. 

First, to give full & complete powers 
to Congress competent to all purposes 
of war. 

Secondly, by Loans & Taxes, to put 
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our finances on a more respectable foot- 
ing than they are at present, and 

Thirdly, that they will endeavour to 
establish a permanent force— These 
things will secure our Independency 
beyond dispute—but to go on in our 
present system—Civil as well as mili- 
tary—is an useless and vain attempt— 
It is idle to suppose that raw and un- 
disciplined Men are fit to oppose regular 
Troops—and if they were, our present 
Military System is too expensive for any 
fund except that of an Eastern Nabob— 
and in the Civil line, instead of one 
head and directer, we have, or soon will 
have, thirteen, which is as much a mon- 
ster in politicks as it would be in the 
human form— Our prest distresses and 
future prospects of distress, arising from 
these and similar causes, is great, be- 
yond the powers of description, & 
without a change must end in our ruin. 

Iam &c,. 
G. W. 


LXXXIII 
Communicated by Pierre Van Cortlandt 


Head Quarters 
Preckiness 8th Novem 1780 

Sir, 

I have received yours of the 7th with 
a Report of your Proceedings with the 
British Commrs of prisoners at your 
late meeting— I have thought proper 
to accede to the proposal of the several 
exchanges offered in the Returns num- 
bered 5, 6, 10, and shall take the speed- 
iest occasion to direct the Officer com- 
manding at Charlotte Barracks to send 
down the Officers who are the objects of 
the propositions. You will order the 
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several British and German corps men- 
tioned in the return No. 8 to be sent to 
New York in exchange for our privates 
now there. They will leave a Balance 
of upwards of 60 privates in our favor. 
I shall be ready to grant a passport for 
a Flag Vessell to proceed to Newport 
or providence to bring the prisoners 
from Rutland. I have it not in my 
power to accede to the proposed ex- 
change of Lt Col de Buypee for Lt 
Governor Hamilton (return No 7); that 
Gentleman, with Major Hayes, has been 
permitted by the State of Virginia to go 
to New York upon parole, but they will 
not consent at present to his final ex- 
change— In regard to the proposal of 
exchanging the Officers who will remain 
upon Long Island after the foregoing are 
carried into execution for a Division of 
the Convention Troops—I have only to 
say that I will enter into a negociation 
for such an exchange provided Lt Genl 
Burgoyne is made an object of it, but 
upon no other terms. And in respect 
to the further proposal of a general 
exchange of the Convention Troops, 
officers and men, for the prisoners of 
War taken to the Southward, as far as 
they will apply, you must be sensible 
that we are no ways prepared to enter 
upon that business, as we have but [a 
very] imperfect state of the prisoners in 
that quarter, and more especially as we 
have good reason to believe that a con- 
siderable number of prisoners have 
lately fallen into our hands there. An- 
other reason for my not wishing to inter- 
fere in the exchange of the Southern 
prisoners at present is that the Com- 
manding Officer in that district has 
powers competent to that purpose, so 
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far as he may have prisoners of war in 
his hands. 
I am Sir 
yr most obt Servt 
G. WASHINGTON 


Abraham Skinner Esq 
Cc. G. P. 


LXXXIV 


From the original, a gift of William A. Fitzhugh, 
in the New York Historical Society Library 


Hd Qrs Passaic Falls, 
8th Novr 1780 
Dear Sir, 

I have now the pleasure to congratu- 
late you, Mrs Fitzhugh, and the Cornet 
on his exchange— It was compleated a 
few days ago, and the Commissary of 
Prisoners will forward the certificate or 
promulgation of it. 

The favourable prospect, which at 
one stage of the campaign was held up 
to view, has vanished like the morning 
dew, leaving scarce a trace behind it, 
but the recollection of past distresses 
on the score of Provisions, the want of 
wch continues to threaten us. 

Our accts from the Southward are 
vague and uncertain, but agreeable— 
If it be true that a body of French and 
Spanish Troops have landed in South 
Carolina, it may aid in the total destruc- 
tion of Cornwallis’ Army— Another 
embarkation is talked of at New York— 
but this also is a matter suggestion—not 
certainty as to numbs— 

It is devoutly to be wished that the 
late resolves of Congress for regulating 
the Army and completing the Regiments 
for the War may receive all the energetic 
force of the resnective States. Certain 











I am, that if this measure had been 
adopted four, or even three years ago, 
that we might, at this time, have been 
sitting under our vines and fig trees in 
the full enjoyment of Peace & Inde- 
pendence. To attain which, the delay 
of the measure is unfortunate, it does 
not make it too late, but more necessary 
to enter upon it vigorously at this late 
hour. 

An army for the war, proper maga- 
zines—and sufficient powers in Con- 
gress for all purposes of war will soon 
put an end to it—but the expensive and 
ruinous system we were pursuing was 
more than the friends of any Nation 
upon Earth would bear, and served to 
increase the hopes of the enemy in 
proportion as the minds of our people 
were depressed, by a boundless pros- 
pect of expence, which was increasing 
as it rolled on like a snow ball. 

My best respects attend Mrs Fitzhugh 
—& Compliments to your Son— With 
much esteem and affecsion, 

I am Dr Sir 
Yr most Obedt Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 
‘The Honble Wm Fitzhugh Esqr 
Maryland 


LXXXV 


From the Livingston Correspondence. Com- 
municated by S, L. M. Barlow 
Head Quarters Passaic Falls 
19 Novemr 1780 
Dear Sir, 
I have been this day honored with 
your Excellency’s favour of the 18th. 
You may be assured that I shall pursue 
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the same measure this winter that I 
have invariably done heretofore—of 
sending every Horse that can possibly 
be spared to a distance from the part of 
the country which has been the seat of 
the Army during the Campaign, and as 
there will be fewer troops in Jersey this 
winter than usual, I hope the inhab- 
itants will find relief in proportion. 
The exertions of the State have been 
great, and it is intitled to every indul- 
gence that the nature of the Service 
will allow. 

Your Excellency and the Legislature 
must be sufficiently acquainted with the 
State of the Army to know that our 
force, after the dismission of Levies, 
will admit but few troops to remain in 
Jersey. I shall throw all that can be 
spared, after securing West Point from 
any possible insult, on the communica- 
tion from Morris Town to King’s Ferry; 
but as their number will be but few, 
they cannot be cantonned nearer to the 
Sound than Morris Town. They will 
occasionally keep patroles and light 
parties advanced to give notice of any 
approach of the Enemy. I am con- 
vinced that a force within striking dis- 
tance of an enemy, any thing short of a 
body sufficient to keep them in perfct 
awe, instead of affording protection to 
the inhabitants, only serve as an induce- 
ment to bring the enemy out upon them. 

I have the honor to be with 
very great Respect and Regard 
Yr Excellency’s most obdt 
and humble Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 
His Excellency 
Governor Livingston. 
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LXXXVI 
Communicated by Mary E. Norwood 


Morristown 28th Nov. 1780 
Dear Sir, 


Both your letters of the 25 came to 
my hands this day. I received with 
much pleasure the report of your suc- 
cessful enterprize upon Fort St George 
and the vessel with stores in the harbor, 
and was particularly well pleased with 
the destruction of the hay which must, 
I should conceive, be severely felt by 
the enemy at this time. 

I beg of you to accept my thanks for 
your judicious planning and spirited 
execution of this business, and that you 
will offer them to the officers and men 
who shared the honors of the enter- 
prize with you. The gallant behaviour 
of Mr. Munison gives him a fair claim to 
an appointment in the second regiment 
of Dragoons, or any other of the state 
to which he belongs, where there is a 
vacancy, and I have no doubt of his 
meeting with it accordingly, if you will 
make known his merit, with these sen- 
timents in his favor. 

You have my free consent to reward 
your gallant party with the little booty 
they were able to bring from the Ene- 
my’s works. 

With much esteem & regard, 

I am Dear Sir, Yr most obed servt, 


[Col Tallmadge] Go. WASHINGTON 


LXXXVII 
From the Livingston Correspondence. 
municated by S. L. M. Barlow 
Head Quarters 


New Windsor 10 Decr 1780 
Dear Sir, 


Your Excellency will, I presume, have 


Com- 
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recd before this reaches you an Act of 
Congress of the 4th of last month, call- 
ing on the several States for specific 
quantities of fresh and salt provisions— 
Flour—Salt and Rum for the Army, 
and directing all of the above articles, 
except the Fresh Meat, to be collected 
and deposited at such places in each of 
the States as should be judged most 
convenient byme. This communication 
I should have done myself the honour 
of making somewhat earlier, had not 
the greater part of my time since the 
receipt of the Act been taken up in 
arranging and visiting the Hospi- 
tals and Winter Cantonments of the 
Army. 
Upon considering the point with re- 
spect to the Supplies required of your 
State, I beg leave to inform your Excel- 
lency that it appears to me they should 
be deposited at the following places, 
viz. 

The whole of the Salt—Salt Meat and 
Flour, at Morris Town—Pitts Town— 
Sussex Court House and Ringwood, in 
such proportion at each as may suit the 
State— 

The Commy General, as he is di- 
rected, will inform you, from time to 
time, of the quantities of live Cattle 
which will be necessary, and where they 
are to be delivered. 

I have the honor to be with great 
Respect, 


Your Excellency’s 
Most Obdt Servant, 
Go WASHINGTON 
His Excellency 
Gov Livingston 
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LXXXVIII 
Communicated by Joseph W. Drexel. 
New Windsor 12th Decr 1780 
Dear Sir, 
I persuade myself you will embrace 
the oppertunity of the Marquis de la Fa- 
yette’s visit to Philadelphia to give the 


picture of him the finishing touches.— . 


You may not have another oppertunity, 
and I wish its completion. 
Iam Dr Sir Yr Obedt Servt 
Go. WASHINGTON 
[C. W. Peale Esqr] 

P.S. As Ipresume you must be done 
with my picture of the King of Prussia 
’ere this, I should be glad to have it re- 
turned to me. 

LXXXIX 
Communicated by T. Bailey Myers 
New Windsor 21st Decr 1780 
Sir 

This letter will be handed to you by 
the Chevr de Chasteleaux, Major Gen- 
eral in the French Army and an officer 
of great merits, whom I recommend to 
your particular attention—and I request 
that he may be furnished with Guards 
for any tour he may incline to make 
towards Lake George or &c &c. 

I am Sir Yr Most Obedt Servt 
Go. WASHINGTON 
Brigadier Gen. Clinton 
Commanding at Albany &c &c. 


NOTES 


GENERAL SULLIVAN IN RHODE ISLAND, 
1778.—The memory of General Sullivan 
is dear to his descendants and kins-folk. 
If unjustly aspersed they are naturally 


SII 


distressed and aggrieved. This sensi- 
tiveness is entitled to consideration and 
all honorable men respect it. In the 
article by John Austin Stevens, entitled 
“The French in Rhode Island” (Mag- 
azine of American History, III, 390), it 
is charged that the first expedition of the 
Americans and French for the capture 
of the British garrison at Newport fell 
through because of “the delay of Gen- 
eral Sullivan in his preparatory move- 
ments.” In the name of the descendants 
of General Sullivan we protest against 
this charge. It is equivalent to the as- 
sertion that because General Sullivan 
did not in less time than two weeks, 
between July 29 and August 9 (1778), 
collect his army of eight to ten thousand 
men (composed largely of volunteers 
and militia), with which on the latter 
day he crossed over to the island, 
train and organize them for the im- 
portant service expected of them and 
get together their supplies, he was ob- 
noxious to the charge of procrastination. 
In the communication,* which is trans- 
mitted herewith, this charge is refuted 
and we request for it in full or in part 
an early insertion. 
Jno. SULLIVAN, 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, 
THomas C, Amory. 
Boston, June 17, 1879. 
* This communication will appear in the 


September number. EDITOR. 


So FAR wWEST.—The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York charg- 
ing the Grand Jury of the City of New 
York in the March Term, 1726-7, said: 
“As to the several kinds of witchcraft, 
our laws, I think, are a little obscure, 
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and I hope we are so far West as to 
know nothing of it but the Name. But 
if, upon enquiry you find any of the 
People of this country have been deal- 
ing with the devil in that uncommon 
way, I believe you will not fail to 
present them.” 

There is a sly thrust at the supersti- 
tion of New England, and at the same 
time, a concession to public opinion 
visible in the foregoing words. 

R. L. F. 


INDIAN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES—CHIL- 
LAKOTHE.—As the name of Chillakothe 
has been applied to different places in 
the course of this letter, it may not be 
improper to remark here, that it is de- 
rived from the name of an influential 
chief, who formerly headed the Shawa- 
noes. Whenever his people happened 
to be driven from their town, they re- 
tired to some other spot, and founded a 
second by the same name, and so a 
third, a fourth, &c. In like manner the 
Miami, and some other Indians, have 
communicated the respective names of 
their nations, or tribes, to various rivers 
and places, as they severally happened to 
remove, or spread themselves over the 
country. The savages know well how 
to choose a situation for a town. The 
scite and surrounding country of every 
Chillakothe is very beautiful. — Gen. 
Harmar's Report of an Expedition against 
the Indians, dated Nov. 23, 17909. 

W. K. 


JoHN JAY AT A BULL-FIGHT, 1780.— 
Mr Jay and myself went yesterday to a 
Bull-fight which is the only diversion 


NOTES 


this town affords—and a cruel one it is— 
I will not shock you with a description 
of it— Except the Gladiators I never 
read of anything more inhuman— In 
the morning one of the Knights who 
fought on horseback was killed & two 
wounded— This was some thing very 
uncommon, as the men seldom get 
much hurt. But the horses which are 
torn to pieces by the Bull & the serious 
tormenting death of the Bulls themselves 
is a most shocking part of the Enter- 
tainment— What surprised me most 
was the pleasure the Spanish Ladies re- 
ceived from the death of the poor ani- 
mals— Indeed unless a great many 
horses are killed they call it a very poor 
feast. The activity and strength shown 
by the fighters is really surprising—the 
danger they put themselves into is still 
more so. I have seen a man, tossed 
over a fence 5 or 6 feet in height on the 
Bull’s horns, return to the fight again in 
an instant as if nothing had happened 
to him. 

Besides these Bull-fights they have a 
comedy every evening. But as I do 
not know enough of the language to 
understand the actors I have not derived 
much pleasure from any I have yet 
seen. The Devil has a great Part in 
their Comedies. I have been in one 
shop where there were more than 3000 
comedies of different kinds to be Sold 
& I have been told by an Abby here 
that above 500 of these are now in 
actual vogue and presented on the two 
theatres in this city—2Zxtract from a 
letter of John Brockholst Livingston to 
Gov. Livingston, dated Madrid, 12 July, 
1780. IuLus, 
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SIMON GIRTY AND THE ATTACK ON 
FORT HENRY, 1777-—J. E. Cook, in his 
Stories of the Old Dominion, repeats the 
old story that Simon Girty led the 
Indians in their attack on Fort Henry 
in September, 1777. Where and when 
this story originated I have never been 
able to ascertain. Withers, in his Chron- 
icles of Border Warfare, published in 
1831, asserts it, and De Hass, in his 
LTistory of Indian Wars in Western 
Virginia, repeats it. McKnight, in Our 
Western Border, contradicts the story, 
but says: “it must have been George 
or James Girty who were living among 
the savages.” Now the fact is not one 
of the Girtys was with the Indians at 
the time of their attack on Fort Henry 
in September, 1777. There is no his- 
torical fact better established than the 
dates of the desertion of Simon, James 
and George Girty. Thomas Girty never 
did desert. ‘Col. George Morgan was 
Indian Agent for the middle department 
of the United States during the Revolu- 
tion, with his headquarters at Fort Pitt, 
and his Journal proves that Simon and 
James Girty were employed by him as 
Indian Interpreters ; it also shows that 
on the 28th of March, 1778, Simon 
Girty deserted with McKee and Elliott, 
and that at that time James was ona 
message to the Shawanese for Colonel 
Morgan, and was induced to desert the 
cause of his country and attach himself 
to the interest of his brother Simon. 
See Hildreth’s Pioneer History, pp. 129- 
30. The muster roll of Capt. James 
Willing’s company of marines, at the 
time under Gen. George Rodgers Clark, 
now in the State Archives at Harris- 
burg, shows that George Girty was com- 


missioned a Second Lieutenant in said 
company on the 6th of February, 1778, 
and that he deserted May 4th, 1779. 
See Potter's American Monthly, VII, 
388. There is other evidence, but this 
is sufficient to prove that none of the 
Girtys could have led the attack on 
Fort Henry in September, 1777. 
Isaac CRAIG. 

Alleghany, Pa. 

BROWNSVILLE, PENN., EPITAPHS.—At 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Penn., two 
tombstones mark the spot where lie the 
bodies of two nephews of General Wash- 
ington. They were passing through 
Brownsville, taking a gang of slaves 
from the eastern part of Virginia to the 
West, and while there were poisoned by 
some of the slaves, dying a few days 
afterwards at different times. The in- 
scriptions on the stones are as follows: 

In memory of 
JOHN H. WASHINGTON, 
A NATIVE OF VIRGINIA ; 
was born in the county of Southampton the 8th 
of June A. D, 1789 ; departed this life 
13th of April 1818. 


In memory of 
ARCHIBALD WASHINGTON ; 
was born in the county of Southampton the 
25th of February. A. D. 1785, and 
departed this life the roth of April 
1818, 


In the same ground is a stone bearing 
the following inscription : 
HERE LIES THE BODY OF THO 
MAS BROWN WHO ONCE 
WAS OWNER OF THIS TO 
WN WHO DEPARTED THIS 
LIFE MARCH 8TH 1797 
AGED 59 years. 


Alleghany, Pa. iL 
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QUERIES 


THREE OLD ALMANACS—ARE THEY 


RARE ?— 

(I) StarForp’s | ALMANAC, | For the Year 
of our Lorp | 1778. * * * By Hosea Staf- 

ord, * * * NEw HAVEN, | Printed by 
Thomas and Samuel Green. 

(II) THE | UniTED States | ALMANACK. | 
FOR | The Year of our Lorp | 1782;| * * * 
By ANDREW ELLICoTT, Esq. | CHATHAM: | 
PRINTED AND SOLD BY SHEPARD KOL- 
LOCK. 

(III) HUTCHINS Improvep : | BEING AN | 
ALMANACK | anp | EPHEMERIS | OF THE 
MOTIONS OF THE | SUN AND MOON: | * * * 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LorpD | 1784:| * * * 
By Yobn Hathan Yutchins. Puttom. | New 
York : | PRINTED AND SOLD BY H. GAINE, at 
His | Printing Office, IN Hanover-Sguare. | 
Where may be had the NEw YorK POCKET 


ALMANACK, 
Cr We B, 


PoRTRAIT OF VESPUCCI.—A portrait 


in oil of Vespucci was brought to this 
country by C. Edwards Lester, com- 
mitted to his care by the Vespucci 


family. (Field book of the Revolution, 
Vol. L., p. xxviii., Introduction.) 
What has become of it ? A. -7a. 


VALENTINE AND MOLL DERRY.—A 
writer of a local sketch in the Union- 
town, Fayette County, Pa., Standard 
says: “Valentine Derry, commonly 
called Felty, and Mollie, his wife, came 
to this country at the time of the Revo- 
lutionary war. They were both Hay- 
tiens, and both belonged to the British 
army. Derry, with his wife, deserted 
and joined the American side, and were 
under General Morgan.” They after- 
wards “ found their way over the moun- 
tains, and settled in Georges township, 
Fayette county, Pa.” 


QUERIES 


Can any of your readers confirm this 
statement? In the roth Company of 
Morgan’s Riflemen, commanded by 
Samuel Brooks, as it stood Nov. 30, 
1778, I find the name of John Derry. 
Could this be a name assumed by Moll 
Derry to hide her sex. LC. 

Alleghany, Pa. 


SCHUYLERS OF NEW JERSEY. —In the 
battle of Brandywine, September, 1777, 
a British officer was wounded, and had 
his leg amputated. He was committed 
to the care of a family by the name of 
Schuyler by whom he was cared for six 
months. Can any of your correspond- 
ents give me information as to this. 
family, or their descendants ? 

G. W. S. 


TILLEY GENEALOGY. — Can any of 
your readers inform me of the dates of 
arrival in this country (Boston) of three 
brothers, William, John and James Til- 
ley. They came from Edford, Devon, 
England. They worked in Boston at 
rope making, for their cousin William. 
He died, December, 1717. They came 
about 1700. After the death of their 
cousin the three brothers left Boston ; 
William settled in Newport, R. I., John 
in New York State, and James in New 
London, Conn. Any information re- 
specting them will gladly be received by 

R. H,. TI.iey. 

Newport, R. . 


RoBBINS’ REGICIDES.—Can any of 
your readers tell me in what Magazine 
and when was published “Chandler 
Robbins’ Regicides sheltered in New 
England.” R. P. Rosrns. 

Philadeiphia, 








Smitu’s CLove.—In the accounts of 
the Revolution I find constant refer- 
ences to “the Clove” and to “Smith’s 
Clove.”’ In the Itinerary of Washington, 
recently published in the Magazine, it 
appears that his quarters were there 
when on the march, July, 1777. Where 
were these cloves and what is the deriva- 
tion of the word Clove, which I take to 
be a ravine in the hills or a valley ? 

TOPOGRAPHER. 





WaAYNE’S BURIAL PLACE.—The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette of December 24, 1796, 
contains the following: 

“Diep on Wednesday night, the 14th 
inst, at Presqu’ isle, his Excellency 
ANTHONY Wayne, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Federal Army. 


— The birth of some great man, or death, 
Gives a celebrity to spots of earth ; 
We say that MonrTcaLM fell on Abram’s Plain ; 
That BUTLER presses the Miami bank ; 
And that the promontory of Segean 
Has Achilles’s tomb— 
Presqu’ isle saw WAYNE expire ; and 
The traveller shall see his monument ; 
At least his grave. For this, 
Corroding jealousy will not detract ; 
But will allow a mound— 
Some little swelling of the earth, 
To mark the interment of his bones. 
Brave honest soldier sleep— 
And let the dews weep over thee, 
And gales that sigh across the Lake ; 
Till men shall recognize thy worth, 
And coming to the place, shall ask, 
Is this where WAYNE is buried ? 
I. Cc. 
Alleghany, Pa. 
Oucusaracoss.—This is said to be 
the name under which a tract of land 
on the Ohio river was entered. Isit an 
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Indian word, and if so, what does it sig- 
nify? James P. Fleming says: ‘“‘its 
orthography may be a corruption of 
‘O. Cesar Augustus.’ The Spanish 
city Saragossa was formerly called 
Ceesaragusta, which was modified to 
Saragossa. If we add to this the Indian 
exclamation ‘Ough,’ we have ‘ Ough- 
saragoss.’ If this is the correct ortho- 
graphy of the name it might give us a 
suggestion in regard to the origin of the 
race.” | he oe 

Alleghany Pa, 

THE FIRST FRENCH ADVENTURERS IN 
1776.—“ The greater number of the first 
French who came to America when the 
revolution broke out were men crippled 
with debts and without reputation at 
home, who announcing themselves by 
assumed titles and false names obtained 
distinguished rank in the American 
army, received considerable advances 
in money and disappeared at once.” 
This is the statement of the Abbé Robin 
in his Nouveau Voyage dans |’Amérique 
Septentrionale. How far is it true? 

History. 

CROGHAN’S JOURNAL OF 1765.—Does 
any reader of the Magazine know who 
has Col. George Croghan’s Journal of 
1765, originally published in Feather- 
stonhaugh’s Monthly Journal of Natural 
Science and Geology for December, 
1831? There is reason to believe that 
the printer in setting it up, or the copy- 
ist, made a slight but important mistake. 
If the original journal is still in existence 
it would settle an historical question of 
some interest. I, C. 

Alleghany, Pa. 
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MELLONS.—Will some of the many 
readers of the Historical Magazine 
please give the origin of the naming 
the following towns and post offices? 
Mellon Springs, Clay Co., Kansas; Mel- 
lington, Kendall Co., IIl.; Millon, S. 
Carolina; Mellonsville, Lawrence Co., 
Va.; Mellons P. O., Louisa Co., Va., 
Melon P. O., Barbour Co., W.Va.; Millin 
P. O., Burke Co., Ga. 

Gro. MELLON. 

Crackers.—In a letter of Alexander 
Brymer, of Boston, to Mr. Ch. Champ- 
lain, of New York, concerning the supply 
of the British fleet on the American 
Station, 10 February, 1775, the word 
“crackers for the use of the officers” 


appears. This word, common here, is 

not in use in England. What is its 

origin ? J. E. M. 
Newport, R. I. 


PARENTAGE OF JOHN ADAMS OF THE 
CONNECTICUT LINE. — The following 
copy of the discharge of one John 
Adams appears recorded on p. 10, Vol. 
I, of the town records of Arlington, Ct. 

“Connecticut Village Highlands 
26th April 1782 

John Adams a soldier who deserted 
from the late 8th Connect. Regiment 
about three years from date willing to 
accept of the Benefit of his Excellency 
General Washington's Proclamation has 
in consequence of his ill state of health 
and inability to join hired Benjamin 
Bingham to serve in his stead during 
the present War— Bingham appearing 
to me to be an able bodied and effective 
Man and from every circumstance it 
evidently appears to me that the public 
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will be benefited by the exchange--l 
from these reasons do consent to re- 
ceive him and John Adams is hereby 
discharged the Army. 
Given under my hand this 
26th of April 1782. 
Isaac Sherman 
Lt. Col. Commd. 
5th Connect. Regiment. 
Done by the approbation of Col. 
Swift Commd of the Connecticut Divi- 
sion, (Signed) I. Sherman 
A true Copy, May 3, 1782. 
Attest Thos. Toiman 
Register ” 
Can any reader of the Magazine in- 
form me who the parents of this John 
Adams were, their residence, or any- 
thing relating to his ancestry, and where 
“Connecticut Village Highlands” was? 
Ne.tson D. ADAMS 
Washington, D. C. 








MONONGAHELA, — What does it 
mean? I have always understood it to 
mean Falling-in, or Mouldering banks. 
In the Rev. David Jones’s “ Journal of 
Two Visits made to some Indians on 
the west side of the River Ohio, in the 
Years 1772 and 1773,” p. 10, he says: 
it “signifies Palling-in-bank river.” And 
H. H. Brackenridge, in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette of July 26th, 1786, says: “ The 
word Monongahela is said to signify, in 
some of the Indian languages, the Fa//- 
ing-in-Banks, that is, the stream of the 
Falling-in, or Mouldering Banks.” But 
on the 30th of May last, James P. Flem- 
ing, of Alleghany City, is reported in 
the Pittsburgh Gazette to have asserted 
“that an eminent divine and linguist” 
states that Monongahela, “in the In- 
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dian language, signified fire-water, or 
ever burning river.” A writer in the 
Evening Chronicle, over the signature 
of “Anxious Inquirer,” having asked 
Mr. Fleming to “favor the public with 
the name of the eminent divine and lin- 
guist,” and also “the particular Indian 
dialect in which Monongahela signifies 
fire-water, or ever burning river,” Mr. 
Fleming declined to answer what he 
styled “envious and querulous quib- 
blings of an anonymous scribbler.” I 
would be glad to know the dialect and 
correct meaning of the word. I. C. 
Alleghany, Pa. 


AN OLD RHODE ISLAND BOOK.—The 
Vestry of the Episcopal Church of New- 
port, Rhode Island, in 1723, had a book 
or tractate published, bearing the fol- 
lowing title : 

“A Modest Proof of the Order and 
Government settled by Christ and his 
Apostles in the Church.— Recommended 
as proper to be put in the hands of the 
Laity.” 

Whether this book was printed in 
Newport, or not, and whether it was an 
original publication, or a reprint of some 
English work, I have not learned. That 
it was of small dimensions I infer from 
the price, which was twelve pence. 

Is this title known to the collectors? 
Is a copy of the book to be found in 
any collection of Americana ? 

C72 


REPLIES 
PEPPERRELL COAT OF ARMS.—(II, 
754.) Ina letter’ from Sir William Pep- 
perrell, dated from Piscataqua, in New 
England, December 6th, 1737, and ad- 


dressed to Mr. Silas Hooper, of Eng- 
land, occurs the following passage. “TI 
must ask another favour of you, to pro- 
cure for me and send a handsome mar- 
ble tomb stone, to put over my dece’d 
Father’s Tombe, with proper marble 
pillers or supporters to set it on. I 
would have his Coat of arms Cutt on it, 
w’ch is three pine apples proper, but 
you will find it in ye Heralds office, it 
being an Ancient Arms, and I would 
have ye following Inscription Engraven 
on ye Stone. (Here Lyes ye body of 
the Honorable William Pepperrell, Esqr., 
who departed this life ye 15th day of 
February, anno Domini 1733, in ye 87th 
year of his age, with ye remains of 
Great part of his family.)” The tomb 
alluded to is still to be seen, as erected 
upon Kittery Point, at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua River in what is now 
the State of Maine. Over the inscrip- 
tion, as above given, are cut the family 
arms, a chevron between three pine- 
cones, surmounted by an esquire’s hel- 
met, with no crest.2 We even find 
among the Pepperrell papers the origi- 
nal cost of the structure, which, inde- 
pendent of casing, cartage, &c., was 
43° 6s. 10d., while “ searching for the 
arms at the Herald Office,” incurred an 
expense of 3s. 6d. 

Though the elder Pepperrell is stated 
to have come from Twistock Co., Devon, 
the family are usually assigned a Corn- 
ish origin. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, Walter Pepperrell 
was Mayor of Plymouth, county Devon, 
and was interested, with others, in some 
land called Bushe parke, about three 
miles from that place, in the parish of 
Buckland-egg. Contemporary with him 
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was Richard Pepperrell, who held free- 
hold lands in Chag ford, in the same 
county. Mention is made of the family 
in the Harl. MS., 1538, fo. 15 b. (Brit. 
Mus.), which is a collection of pedigrees 
taken from the Devon Visitations of 
1564 and 1620, with some continuations 
to 1637. Burke in his Gen. Armory 
gives to the Peppeuerells, or Perperells 
of Cornwall, arms similar to those of 
the family of Pepperrell. 

On the evening of July 2, 1745, news 
reached Boston than Louisbourg had 
capitulated, and two days thereafter 
Captain John Rouse, of the colonial 
cruiser Shirley Galley, sailed for Eng- 
land with duplicate despatches. He 
returned before the end of September, 
bringing answers of August roth, from 
the Duke of Newcastle, one of the Sec- 
retaries of State. The American Mag- 
azine of September, 1745, under date 
of Monday, 30th, states that, * By let- 
ters which came in by Capt. Rouse, we 
are assured—That the account of the 
reduction of Cape Breton was received 
by their Excellencies the Lords Justices 
of Great Britain with the greatest joy.” 
On receiving advices whereof, at Han- 
over, His Majesty expressed the highest 
satisfaction; and that, among other 
honors conferred, “General Pepperrell 
was thereupon made a Baronet of Great 
Britain.” An account of this title, the 
creation of which bears date Nov. 15, 
1746, is to be found in Kimber’s Baron- 
etages of Great Britain (London, 1771), 
which states that, for the signal services of 
Sir William, “his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to confer on him the dignity of 
a baronet of Great Britain, and likewise 
to give him a command of a regiment 
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of foot, raised for the defense of the 
said town and fortress, and, soon after- 
wards, to perpetuate the memory of this 
event, had the following ensigns of 
honour granted to him and his descend- 
ants, viz: 

Arms: Argent, a Chevron, Gules, 
between three Pine-apples Vert; to- 
gether with the augmentation of a Can- 
ton of the second, with a Fleur-de-Lis 
of the first. 

Crest : An armed Arm, embowered, 
proper, grasping a staff, thereon a Flag, 
Argent, issuing out of a Mural Crown, 
(Argent) with three Laurel Leaves, be- 
tween the Battlements proper; over the 
Crest, on an Escrowl, the word PEPERI, 
(“I have brought forth”) and under the 
Arms this, 

Motto: Virtute parta tuemini. (“ De- 
fend what is acquired by valor.”’)* 

Having died July 6,1759, Sir William 
was interred in the family tomb at Kit- 
tery Point. As he left no male issue 
the title became extinct, but, through 
his daughter, Elizabeth, he had four 
grandsons, by the name of Sparhawk. 
The second of these, William P. Spar- 
hawk, in pursuance of his grandfather’s 
will, assumed the name and arms of 
Pepperrell, and was created a Baronet, 
Nov. 9, 1774. Proscribed as a royalist 
he left the colony, losing his wife, ere 
he sailed for England, at Halifax. This 
lady, whom he married Nov. 12, 1767, 
was Elizabeth, a daughter and co-heiress 
of Hon. Isaac Royall, of Medford, 
Mass., by his wife an heiress of the Mc- 
Intosh family ; both families being of 
Scotch descent. The baronet died in 
London, Dec. 18, 1816, aged 70, and 
the title again became extinct. In the 
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chancel of St. Marys, at Froyle, Hamp- 
shire, is an achievement of the Pepper- 
rell arms, bearing on an escutcheon of 
pretence, Azure, three garbs, two and 
one, or, for Royall. Be 

!'N. E. Hist. and General Register, XIX, 
147. 

* Drawing of the tomb, and of the arms, as 
cut thereon, are given in Frank Leslie’s Illust. 
News, New York, Dec. 14, 1867. Miss Harriet 
Hirst Sparhawk, a great granddaughter of Sir 
William Pepperrell, died at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 27, 1871, aged go, and was buried in the 
Pepperrell tomb on Kittery Point. 

3? Vide Grants, Vol. IX, fol. 162, Coll. of 
Arms, London, 


CHEROKEE MEDAL.—(III, 55.) In 
relation to the medal presented fo “ Se- 
quo-yah,” or George Guess, the inventor 
of the Cherokee alphabet, Col. Thos. L. 
McKenney, in his biography of this 
Indian, states : 

“In 1823, he (Guess) determined to 
emigrate to the west of the Mississippi. 
In the autumn of the same year, the 
‘general council of the Cherokee nation 
passed a resolution awarding to Guess a 
silver medal, in token of their regard 
for his genius, and of their gratitude for 
the eminent service he rendered to his 
people. The medal, which was made at 
Washington City, bore on one side two 
pipes, on the other a head, with this 
inscription : “ Presented to George Gist 
by the General Council of the Cherokee 
Nation for his ingenuity in the invention 
of the Cherokee Alphabet.” The in- 
scription was the same on both sides, 
except that on one it was in English, 
and on the other in Cherokee, and in 
the characters invented by Guess. It 
was intended that this medal should be 
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presented at a Council, but two of the 
chiefs dying, John Ross, who was now 
the principal chief, being desirous of the 
honor and gratification of making the 
presentation, and not knowing when 
Guess might return to the nation, sent it 
to him with a written address.” 

According to an article in Harper’s 
Magazine for September, 1870, Guess 
died near San Fernandino, Northern 
Mexico, in 1842. L:'S.EX. 

Washington, D.C. 

A CANTSLOPER.—(III, 452.) Although 
Mr. Craig has anticipated me I am glad 
he has made this inquiry. Another 
journal of Col. John May, in MS. and 
unpublished is in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It 
gives an account of his trading expedi- 
tion to the North-Western Territory in 
1789, accompanied by Messrs. Downer 
& Breck, and made on horseback. In 
this journal he frequently uses the word 
“ Cantsloper;” he sometimes spells it 
“ Khansloper,” and again “ Kentsloper.”’ 
One record says: “ May 19. Set out 
from the foot of Laurel Mountain, 
frost last night, and rode all the morning 
in my Cantsloper !” 

Mr. John Jordan, Jr., of the His. Soc. 
Pa., first called my attention to the 
word. He writes, “I find in Cham- 
baud’s French & English Dictionary, 
London, 1778, the following : 

“ Kennett—a sort of coarse Welch 
cloth.”  “ S/ops— trousers— chausses.” 
Put them together and with a very 
small sketch we get one word. I had 
imagined it was an overall or Surtout, 
but it was probably to protect the legs.” 

Spier & Surrenne gives as one of the 
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meanings of the word “ Slops ”—hardes 
de matelots—sailors breeches, which are 
known to be wide. Adler defines the 
word as “ schiffer-hosen,”’ sailors trow- 
sers, and also as “die weiten hosen,” 
wide trousers. 

Webster derives the word “S/op” from 
the Anglo-Saxon “Slop, a frock or outer 
garment, Icelandic Sloppe,” hence he 
defines it, “any kind of outer garment, 
as a night dress ; a smock frock.” From 
the fact that Col. May wore his “‘Kent- 
sloper”” as a protection from the frosty 
morning air of this mountainous region, 
I think the article to be a frock of Ken- 
netts, or Welch cloth worn over the 
body to protect it from the cold. It is 
to be hoped that if this is not satisfactory, 
the query will not be forgotten until it 
is fully answered. 

Horace Epwin HAYDEN, 

Brownsville, Pa. 

GREEK COLONY IN FLORIDA.—(III, 
56, 264.) It was a Dr. Turnbull—not 
“ Trumbull "—who founded New Smyr- 
na, and, with the aid of Lord Hills- 
borough, reduced the colonists to slavery. 
He was the father of Robert J. Turn- 
bull, of Charleston, S. C., one of ihe 
leaders of the nullification party, 1830— 
32. : i 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICANISTS 


The third session of this Society will 
be held at Brussels, from the 23d to the 
26th September, 1879, under the protec- 
tion of the King of the Belgians, the pres- 
idency of the Count of Flanders and the 
patronage of the city of Brussels, 
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Our readers will find (III, 65) ac- 
counts of the proceedings of the pre- 
ceding sessions at Nancy in 1875, and 
at Luxembourg in 1876, and the pro- 
gramme adopted for the approaching: 
session, which includes History, Arch- 
ology, Anthropology and Ethnography, 
Linguistics and Paleography. 

The by-laws of the association admit 
to the Congress, with right to all of its 
publications, any persons who apply for 
a member's ticket to the Treasurer or the 
General Secretary and make payment of 
twelve francs. This sum may be paid: 
by postal card or banker’s cheque on 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Cologne, Londom 
or Paris. 

The address of the Treasurer is M. 
JosePH Frere, Director of the Ministére 
des Finances, rue de Milan 4, Ixelles, 
Belgium. 

The address of the General Secretary 
is M. Anatole Bamps, Doctor of Law,. 
rue du Marteau, No. 37, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

The American delegation consists of 
Messrs. R. B. Anderson, of Wisconsin, 
Hubert Bancroft, of California, Levi 
Bishop, of Michigan, E. T. Cox and R. 
S. Robertson, of Indiana, M. F. Force 
and Stephen Peet, of Ohio, Albert S.. 
Gatschet and Spencer Baird, of the 
District of Columbia, C. C. Graham, J. 
K. Paterson and Shaler, of Kentucky, 
Moody, of Illinois, and Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts. 

We trust that our historians and arch- 
zologists will be fully represented at 
this Congress, the proceedings of which 
will be watched with attentive in- 
terest. 

EDITOR. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address tne Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK DURING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, AND OF THE LEADING 
EVENTS IN THE OTHER COLONIES AT THAT 
PERIOD. By THOMAS JONES, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Province. Edited by 
EDWARD FLoyp DE LANCEY. With notes, 
contemporary documents, maps and portraits. 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 748 and 713. Printed for the 
New YorK HIsToRICAL SOCIETY. 


These volumes are edited and printed with 
precision and elegance in the highest style of the 
typographical art, The advertisement prefac- 
ing the first volume supplies the reason for the 
elaborate study and expense which have attended 
their preparation and publication. 


They contain as illustrations in the first vol- 
ume a fine steel portrait of the author and his 
wife by Burt from portraits by Arnold; Ratzer’s 
map of the City of New York in 1746 and Sau- 
thier’s map of the Provinces of New York and 
New Jersey, etc., of 1777; inthe second volume, 
steel engraved views of The Fort Neck House, 
the author’s seat, and an interior view of its 
hall, the First map of the United States as ac- 
knowledged by the Peace of 1783, and a map of 
the de Lancey Bowery Farm in New York as it 
was at the time of the revolution. 

This history of New York is printed at the 
expense of the ‘‘John D, Jones Fund of the 
New York Historical Society,” from the manu- 
script of Judge Thomas Jones, who was one of 
the family of the liberal giver of the fund, and a 
collateral relative of the painstaking and accom- 
plished editor of these volumes. No labor has 
been spared to throw every possible gleam of 
light upon the text, and every known source of 
information has been thoroughly searched for 
illustrative details. The manuscript, entirely in 
the handwriting of Mr. Jones, bears internal 
evidence of having been written soon after the 
close of the revolution, It passed into the hands 
of the Right Rev. William Heathcote de Lancey, 
late Bishop of Western New York, in 1835, and 
from him to his son, the present editor. Its pub- 
lication is announced ‘‘to have been delayed 
from feelings of delicacy until the death of the 
last of the persons mentioned in the narrative.” 
“The text,” the editor adds, “ has been given with 
merely the correction of a few redundancies, 
colloquialisms and such obvious errors of the 
pen as occur in all unprinted writings.” It is 
greatly to be deplored that an exact textual re- 
production of the original, verbatim et literatim, 
has not been strictly adhered to. So much is 
said that challenges criticism and demands sub- 


stantiation, that it is unfortunate the reader is. 
not left to judge for himself of the mature of 
the redundancies of which the editor gives no- 
tice, and the va/ue of the ‘‘ expressions” he 
has modified. The text and context of the 
dropped or altered phraseology may perhaps not 
materially affect the statements themselves, but 
precisely given they may aid in the formation of 
a just appreciation of the nature of their author 
and the animus which prompted them. 

The history is a tory history of the war, and 
is edited in a spirit of defence of those who ad-. 
hered to the Crown during the revolutionary 
struggle. An introduction and memoir of the 
author give an account of his family. He was. 
a grandson of Thomas Jones of Fort Neck, 
Long Island, the first of his race in America, of 
Welsh extraction, and native of Strabane, in 
the county of Tyrone and province of Ulster, 
in Ireland. He is said to have been a Pro- 
testant gentleman, and to have taken part in the 
wars which finally overthrew the Stuarts, but 
strangely enough fought on the side of the 
Catholic dynasty. Emigrating to America, he 
married in Rhode Island a daughter of Thomas. 
Townsend of Oyster Bay, through whom he ac- 
quired a small tract of land at that place, to 
which he later added largely by purchase. The 
estate took the name of Fort Neck from an In- 
dian fortification which stood upon it. Here 
Major Jones lived and died in the ‘‘ the Brick 
House,” the first building of that material at 
the east end of Long Island, which he erected 
in 1696. His eldest son, David Jones, was a 
lawyer of note, Judge of Queens county, mem- 
ber of the Assembly of New York from Queens, 
Speaker of the same body from 1745 to 1758, 
when he was appointed Fourth Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York by Lieut. Governor 
de Lancey, a post which he held until 1773, when 
he resigned. He died at Fort Neck in 1775. 
By his wife Anna Willet he had six children, 
Of this issue, Thomas Jones, the author of the 
present history, was the third child and eldest 
son. Born in 1731, he was graduated from 
Yale College in 1746 at the age of fifteen. He 
began the practice of the law in New York city, 
and in 1769 was appointed to the office of Re- 
corder of the city, which he held until 1773, 
when, on the resignation of his father, Judge 
David Jones, already mentioned, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Supreme Court. Mean- 
while he had married a daughter of Lieut. 
Governor de Lancey. As Supreme Court Judge 
he held the last court for the King for West- 
chester county at White Plains in April, 1776, 
and during the session rendered his loyalty to 
the Crown conspicuous by discharging from cus- 
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tody several persons arrested by the patriot com- 
mittee for disloyalty to the cause of the country; 
an act which he says in his story was the cause 
of his name being included in the Act of At- 
tainder, and the consequent confiscation of his 
estate. 

Refusing to obey a summons of the New York 
Provincial Congress, he was arrested at his house 
at Fort Neck in the month of June following, 
but discharged on his parole. Again arrested 
just prior to the battle of Long Island, he was 
sent to Connecticut to await the result of that 
contest, but again liberated on written parole in 
the month of December following. Under this 
parole he resided at Fort Neck until November, 
1779, when he was seized by a party of patriots 
from Fairfield, and carried off as a hostage for 
General Gold Selleck Silliman (a college class- 
mate), who had been abducted in a similar man- 
ner from his house in Fairfield by a party of 
Tory refugees. Mr. Jones was held in captivity 
for six months, and then exchanged for General 
Silliman, In 1781 he sailed for England, which 
he reached in safety with his family, and resided 
first at Bath and later at Hoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshire, a little village on the River Lea, 
where he died in 1792, 

The first volume opens with the year 1752, 
‘*when Great Britain was at peace with all the 
world,” and New York was in its happiest state, 
a period which the editor terms the ‘‘ Golden 
Age of New York,” and closes with an account 
of Arnold’s plot and treason in 1780 and the 
Southern campaign. In the eighteen chapters, 
which comprehend the period, history, politics 
and social gossip are treated of by turns and 
together in a narrative style of extreme clear- 
ness and simplicity, at times full of verve and 
constantly enlivened by anecdote. The quar- 
rels of the religious denominations, the rule of 
de Lancey and the wicked opposition of the 
Presbyterian triumvirate, Smith, Livingston and 
Scott, to Trinity Church, and the arrest of Al- 
exander McDougal for libel, make up the first 
and not the least curious chapter of the book, 
and leave no doubt as to the opinions of the au- 
thor. In every line he shows his hatred of dis- 
senters of every hue and of opposition generally, 
whether in Church or State, New York was 
then governed by de Lancey, and about every 
post of honor or station in the gift of the Crown 
was held by this family and its immediate con- 
nections. Later in this history of the war the 
patriot leaders and the British officials, military 
and civil, fall underthe same bitter resentment— 
the one for daring to rebel, the other for their 
failure in repressing the rebellion. The patriots, 
in his jaundiced vision, were all self-interested and 
insincere, the British corrupt, venal and ineffi- 
cient. Nor is his animosity satisfied with general 
criticism and impugnment of motives, but he 
never omits an occasion to steep the barb of 
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malice in personal detraction and abuse, and 
disgraces himself while he degrades his narra- 
rative by scurrilous charges, sometimes covert, 
sometimes open, upon the character of individ- 
uals whom we have been taught to honor, and 
the reputation of families who are now, as they 
were then, the best representatives of American 
civilization, 

The second volume opens with an account of 
affairs in New York in 1780, in April of which 
year Gen. Robertson issued his proclamation, 
assuming the government; its historic part begins 
with a chapter on the responsibilities of the two 
sides for acts of war in the revolution, in which 
he holds the balance with even hand between 
the British and the Americans, and demonstrates 
that ‘‘the burning of towns in times of war in 
all civilized nations is a usual practice.” Fol- 
lowing this are ten chapters devoted to biogra- 
phies, or they may be more properly termed 
personalities, These give sketches of Schuyler; 
Lord Stirling; George Clinton; Generals Wood- 
hull, Sullivan and Colonel James Holmes; Col- 
olonel John Butler, Isaac Sears, John Lamb; 
Washington ; Charles Lee and Arnold; Donald 
Campbell; Francis Lewis; Sir William Johnson; 
Colonel John Harris Cruger and Mrs, Cruger. 

We are unwilling to comment upon the nature 
of these sketches, or notice the personal slan- 
ders which they originate or repeat. We are 
surprised that the Publication Committee of the 
New York Historical Society should have con- 
sented to give them currency under the warrant 
of their authority. 

Of the zeal, conscientiousness and ability with 
which the vast editorial labors bestowed upon 
this history have been performed, mention has 
already been made. This, more than the orig- 
inal material even, makes it a history of New 
York, a partisan history certainly, but a history 
in its comprehensiveness. In apparent com- 
plete sympathy with the author, except on rare 
occasions, the editor has fortified every position 
taken, every statement made in the text as far 
as it was possible to fortify them. That the 
book will not be allowed to pass unchallenged is 
certain. It opens a controversy, in which there 
will be blows to take as well as blows to give, 
but from which, we venture to predict, the virtue 
and honor of the whig element of old New York 
will come out bright and clear as the noonday 
sun. 


DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION ; PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE LATE 
War. By RICHARD Taytor, Lieutenant- 
General in the Confederate Army. 8vo, pp. 
274. D. APPLETON & Co. New York, 1879. 


In a few words of preface the late General 
announces that he had recorded these his rem- 
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iniscences of secession, war and reconstruction 
as a duty. He was a personal man, and his 
views of men and events as thoroughly personal 
as himself. * He had none of that higher faculty 
which enables the true historian, even in scenes 
in which he participated, to step out from the 
circle of his self-consciousness and review the 
revolving events from an independent stand- 
point. Perhaps it was in appreciation of this 
that he gives the name of Personal Experiences 
to a volume which covers a field of critical ob- 
servation larger than that which came under his 
own eye. 

A slight sketch of him by a brother, Confed- 
erate officer in a recent number of the South- 
ern Historical Society Papers, alluding to his 
military career, says, ‘‘that it was exception- 
ally successful, and that he was never involved 
in disaster, or identified with any defeat during 
the four years of his varied and active service. 
And of his personal characteristics the same 
well-informed gentleman says that ‘‘his abso- 
lute self-reliance amounted to a total irreverence 
for any man’s opinion,” a trait which no one 
will doubt who will peruse these volumes. 

It is difficult in a brief notice to give even an 
idea of the merits and faults of this peculiar 
volume. Interesting in narrative, graphic in 
description, striking in its analysis of character, 
sometimes philosophical, constantly metaphys- 
ical, it is unsatisfactory and incomplete. The 
naturally simple style is obscured by a preten- 
tious manner of illustration, in which history 
and literature are ransacked for imagery. On 
one single page, which we open at hazard, we 
find in close proximity President Grant and 
Dame Fortune, Malvolio, Sir Toby and Haroun 
Al Raschid, the Duke of Wellington, Othello, 
Desdemona, Iago, Phalaris, Agrimentum, Mon- 
sieur Fourton and the “ harridan of radicalism,” 
whose name is not given. It is amazing to 
think that a graduate of Yale could be guilty 
of such wretched taste. 

In the conduct of the war General Taylor 
found but little to be satisfied with even on the 
Confederate side. Even of Gen. Lee, whom he 
considers as ‘‘ towering above all on both sides, 
as the pyramid of Ghizeh above the desert,” he 
considers that “his tactical manouvres on the 
field were inferior to the strategy.” Surely his- 
tory will record that if the Confederates were 
the superiors on the field they claim to be, they 
did not take advantage of their successes. Jack- 
son alone, with his restlessness and consequent 
indomitable activity, seems to have been a soldier 
wholly to the taste of his equally restless fol- 
lower. 

In a phrase worthy of Tacitus in its meaning 
conciseness, Gen. Taylor says of him, that 
he “could set no limit to his ability, because 
he was always superior to occasion.” 

The description of Jackson’s vast all-absorbing 
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ambition is not only the strongest passage 
in the book, but it aptly applies to Secession 
itself, which was as measureless in its ambition 
and as fanatical in its faith in final triumph. 
Of Jefferson Davis, who was his brother-in- 
law, he says but little. His only mention is 
to pay a tribute to his amiability, and to relate 
a visit to him while in confinement at Fortress 
Monroe. 

We wish we could stop here. Of the politics 
of the book, we have not a word to say. They 
were what might be expected of one who to his 
death would not submit to the conditions of re- 
construction, which would have restored to him 
his citizenship and his confiscated estate. But 
we trust there are few of his companions who 
are capable of the abuse, better suitable to a 
Thersites than a true soldier, which he lavishes 
upon the Generals and officials of the Union he 
sought to overthrow. 

Nor yet do we care to characterize the con- 
temptuous opinion he expresses of the state in 
which he found, Northern society at the close 
of the war. It is not to be denied that, as usual 
in all great civil contests, and particularly in 
those which are accompanied by a depreciation 
of the currency, society changes its phases, and 
new people, men and women, come to the 
surface ; but to say that “society disappeared” 
at the North is simply ridiculous. 

Nor is it true, as General Taylor says, that, 
‘asin the middle ages, toescape pollution, honor- 
able men and refined women (and there are 
many such in the North) fled to sanctuary and 
the desert, or, like early Christians in the cata- 
combs, met secretly and in fear. The masses 
sank into acondition that would disgrace Austra- 
lian natives, and lost all power of discrimi- 
nation.” 

Where were these hiding places for the honor- 
able men and refined women, the ‘‘ dear friends” 
of General Taylor, with whom he says he spent 
the most of his time for three years after the 
war? New York in the winters, Newport in 
the summers, were his habitual haunts, and he 
was the constant guest of the very society he 
abuses, We regret the book ; we regret that he 
did not live to repent of and retract it. 

General Taylor was a great favorite in society 
and possessed rare conversational powers. His 
position as private Secretary to his father when 
President of the United States brought him, 
while yet in early manhood, into personal con- 
tact with the leading men of both political 
parties, and established relations which he con- 
tinued unbroken through all the vicissitudes of 
his career. Abroad he was received in the 
highest circles with marked distinction, and no 
American of our day had freer access to the 
titled society of England than he. He died in 
New York in the prime of life, having just 
passed his fifty-third year. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS—WASHINGTON 
IRVING, By Davin J. HILL. With portrait 
on steel. 16mo, pp. 234. SHELDON & Co, 
New York, 1879. 


This series of personal literary and anec- 
dotal biographies of leading American authors 
in all walks, happily begins with a sketch 
of Irving, certainly the best known and the 
most popular of them all. They are intended 
to combine pleasant reading with instructive ex- 
ample, and without critical analysis or disquisi- 
tion, to give an easy running account of the 
personal traits and literary successes of their 
subjects ; in a word, to filla place halfway be- 
tween the slender sketches of biographical dic- 
tionaries or literary cyclopzedias and the compen- 
dious “lives and letters” which belong to library 
shelves. 

The work is pleasantly handled in a chronol- 
ogical order, and will certainly realize the 
author’s wish to stimulate the reader to know 
more of Irving. Those who knew him will 
turn with interest to the last chapter on ‘‘ the 
man and the writer.” It is difficult to portray a 
nature so charming in its simplicity and modesty, 
its tenderness, its playfulness and reserve as that 
of Irving. His appearance in literature was a 
surprise. Jeffrey was amazed to find that an 


American could write English on the model of 
the most elegant and polished of native authors. 
Alexander H. Everett called him the Morning 


Star of our heavenly host. Mr. Hill finds his 
source of power to be in his sensibility to out- 
ward impressions and his faculty of form. He 
was a thorougheartist, perfect in description. 
Yet Mr. Hill denies him the creative faculty. 
But what characters are more original than his 
Van Winkleand Ichabod Crane, and the doughty 
Paladins of New Amsterdam. They stand out 
from the canvass of literature as imperishable 
as the creations of Shakespeare or of Dickens. 
Mr. Hill thoroughly vindicates the nationality of 
Irving’s works, while claiming for him a cosmo- 
politan nature. True enough, all mankind were 
kin to his large generous heart. He is properly 
styled the Father of American letters. 


POLAR COLONIZATION — MEMORIAL 
TO CONGRESS AND ACTION OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 8vo, pp. 143. 
This memoir to the Forty-fifth Congress was 

prepared by Henry W. Howgate, U. S. A., in 

the hope of convincing it of the wisdom of sup- 
porting a plan for the establishment of a tem- 
porary Arctic colony in the interest of scientific 
discovery. An outline map of the North Polar 
regions of the western hemisphere, showing the 
location of the proposed colony on Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, prefaces the memorial. This is laid 
down at the mouth of Lady Franklin Channel, 
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on the northern shore of Hall Basin, At Hall 
Basin is the confluence of the waters of Ken- 
nedy Channel and Peterman Fiord from the 
south with Lady Franklin Sound and Robeson 
Channel from the north. It lies a little south 
of the eighty-second parallel of north latitude, 
and between longitudes 642 and 66%, on what is 
called Grant Land, the northern borders of 
which are washed by the Polar Sea. 

The expedition of Captain Hall in the Po- 
laris in 1871, and of Captain Nares in the Alert 
and Discovery in 1875, demonstrated that steam 
vessels can reach the entrance to Robeson’s 
Channel in latitude 81° north with comparative 
ease, and that the serious difficulties to be over- 
come in reaching the Pole are to be encountered 
above that point. The inference naturally fol- 
lows that the most economical and promising 
plan of operation is to establish a settlement at 
this point as a point of departure for future ex- 
peditions, which can avail of every temporary 
advantage that the seasons may offer, and ac- 
cumulate observations of climatic and atmo- 
spheric changes of priceless value to the out- 
going navigator. The lookout of the Polaris 
reported open water in sight from the upper end 
of Robeson’s Channel, just beyond an inter- 
vening pack of ice. In 1875 and 1876 Captain 
Nares here found solid ice, impenetrable to ves- 
sels and impassable by sledges. This indicates 
that there are variations in the ice movement, 
which can only certainly be taken advantage of 
by acolony on the spot. Hall’s experience was 
that each year of residence better acclimated 
him and better fitted him for the work of ex- 
ploration. A colony of fifty resolute men is 
proposed, thoroughly equipped, with whom 
annual communication should be maintained. 
The memorial includes a detail of the neces- 
saries required for such an expedition, and indi- 
cates the route to be taken; that by Smith’s 
Sound being recommended. 

A bill in accord with the plan of Captain 
Howgate was submitted to the House in Jan- 
uary, 1877, and reported on favorably by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. In the summer 
of the same year a preliminary expedition was 
fitted out by private subscription, and the Flor- 
ence sailed from New London, under the com- 
mand of Captain George G. Tyson, who had 
served with Hall on the Polaris,on the roth 
July. His instructions directed him to procure 
a colony of ten families of Esquimaux, a train 
of twenty-five dogs, with two sledges. and a 
supply of fur and skin clothing, sufficient to 
supply fifty persons for three years. The plan 
included the capture of enough whales on the 
voyage to provide a profitable return cargo. 
The Florence was to meet with the vessel sent 
out with the members and outfit of the colony 
of Disco in August, 1878, transfer to it his 
acquisitions of Esquimaux dogs, etc.,and return 
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to New London. Mr. O, T. Sherman accom- 
panied it as Meteorologist and Mr. J. Kumlein 
as Naturalist, both with precise instructions, 

An appendix to the memoir gives Captain 
Howgate’s plan for the exploration, a paper 
read before the American Geographical Society, 
January 31, 1878, an occasion illustrated by the 
presence of the Earl of Dufferin and Mr. Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant. To this are added resolu- 
tions and approval of the purposes of the 
expedition from all parts of the United States, 
scientific and mercantile societies, high naval 
officers, and letters from the Arctic explorers, 
Julius Payer of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dr. 
John Rae of London, J. Wall Wilson of the 
second Grinnell expedition and the Geograph- 
ical Society of France. 

To an American, Captain Hall, is due the 
original conception of Arctic exploration by the 
aid of the natives from a fixed point of settle- 
ment, and it seems as though the crowning 
success is reserved to the successful prosecution 
of the plan he devised. 

Photographic views of Discovery Bay, the 
seat of the proposed colony, in summer and 
winter, illustrate the memoir. 


MONEY AND CURRENCY. A paper read 
before the Philosophical Society of Evanston, 
Illinois, by CHARLES RANDOLPH, December 
9, 1878. 8vo, pp. 35. KNIGHT & LEONARD, 
printers, Chicago, 1878. 

In all arguments the first necessity is an 
agreement upon the precise meaning of the 
terms employed. In no class of reasoning is 
there to be found greater confusion on this sub- 
ject than in that affecting the character and 
uses of money. A paper like this, therefore, 
intended to define the distinctions between true 
money and its paper representatives, is always 
valuable, and peculiarly appropriate now, when 
the present equality of value between the pre- 
cious metals and the legal-tender notes of the 
Government and those of the National banks 
may tempt the belief that such equality will 
be uninterruptedly maintained. So leng as 
our exports not only pay for our imports, but 
provide exchange enough to pay the interest 
upon our bonds of whatever character, national 
or of corporations, held abroad, it is not possi- 
ble that such equality of value can be disturbed, 
but this is by no means certain to be the case, 
and depends on circumstances which there is no 
power in the United States to control, and should 
they change the question as to how much paper 
currency can be floated on a par with coin must 
be met. 

Aristotle is reported to have said of money, 
that ‘‘it exists not by nature, but bylaw ;” and, 
from his day until our own, law has decreed that 


the precious metals coined, and they alone, are 
money—and the ultimate solvent of all contracts, 
whether in the form of government or individual 
obligations of currency or credit. 

Mr. Charles Randolph is well known as long 
the clear-headed, accomplished Secretary of the 
NationalBoard of Trade, and his views are im- 
portant, from the fact that they address them- 
selves to the very class of Western people among 
whom false ideas of the nature of money most 
prevail. In our reviews of this class of con- 
temporary literature we have repeatedly expressed 
regret at the unqualified denunciation of the 
greenback, The Western country look upon the 
government note as the best form of paper cur- 
rency, and the National Bank note asa species of 
favoritism to a privileged class, who are by it 
enabled to make double interest on their capital. 
This question need not now be argued. The 
one important object to be attained is a retire- 
ment of sufficient paper from the circulating 
medium, and the restoration of gold and silver 
to the daily uses of the people. en we shall 
have three hundred millions of dollars in gold 
and silver passing from hand to hand in daily 
transactions, and the paper issues, whether of 
government or banks, reduced to the same 
amount, our ciculating medium will be on a 
sound basis, and the gold reserve in the country 
sufficient to meet any sudden extraordinary de- 
mand for export, and the annual production of 
coin in the country keep pace with the increased 
necessities for money. 

We notice one partial error in Mr, Randolph’s 
statement. He says that Congress at the in- 
stance of Mr. Chase made the notes of the 
Government legal tenders because of the depre- 
ciation, This is not precisely the fact. Mr. 
Chase had them made legal tenders because cer- 
tain bank officers in New York, angry because 
their own pet bank schemes had not been ac- 
cepted by him, ‘‘ threw them over the counter,” 
as the phrase is, 7, ¢., declined to receive them. 
As the Secretary had no coin at command, he 
had no other resource. Notwithstanding his 
later expression of opinion, it is idle to suppose 
that the Government could have carried on its 
enormous transactions with a class of paper that 
the banks could refuse. What could have been 
done with their unanimous consent is another 
question. It could not then have been obtained. 

Mr. Randolph concludes, Ist, that a converti- 
ble paper circulation is a necessity ; 2d, that the 
paper currency issued under any other authority 
than that of the Uhited States will not be tol- 
erated ; 3d, that the forms of paper currency in 
circulation are satisfactory. The only unsettled 
question is, whether the legal-tender quality 
shall be maintained. Decidedly not; when the 
volume of paper currency is sufficiently reduced 
and sufficient coin be floating in the circu- 
lating medium, the legal-tender quality should 
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be removed, and the note be stamped ‘‘re- 
deemable in coin on presentation at any sub- 
treasury of the United States.” Mr. Randolph 
evidently leans to a withdrawal of the National 
Bank notes, and to leave the entire currency to 
the issue by the Government. 
this is claimed to be the danger of Congress- 
ional interference with the amount of issues. 
One thing is certain, that there is no more 
dangerous thing than an extension of paper 
currency to meet the requirements of trade. 
We are a specie producing country, and there- 
fore our policy as well as duty is to support the 
fullest possible use of coin in our transactions. 
The amount of paper should be strictly limited 
by law; the elasticity should be in the coin. 
The more we use of it, the greater will that 
elasticity be. We invite attention to one nota- 
ble circumstance, that while in the year 1878 
‘the Treasury Department was accumulating 
coin in preparation for resumption in January, 
1879, the banks in the same period reduced 
their reserve, showing an evident purpose to 
leave the burthen of carrying the coin on the 
Treasury ; a mistaken policy, if specie payment 
is to be maintained. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. By ALBERT 
WELLES. 8vo, pp. xxix. New York, 1878. 


These are specimen pages of a volume in 
royal octavo, entitled Pedigree and History of 
the Washington Family, shortly to be issued by 
Mr. Welles, The publication in the Washington 
number of the Magazine of American History 
(February, 1879) of a genealogy of the Holland 
and German branch of the Washington Family 
has been the occasian of a dispute, in which 
Mr. Welles on the one side claims that he can 
establish by /egal evidence, obtained by researches 
of thirty years duration, the lineal descent of 
Washington from the English progenitor of the 
family; and Col. Chester on the other, an Ameri- 
can gentleman residing in London, and distin- 
guished asa genealogist, asserts that no such 
connection can be made. Mr. Welles traces back 
the genealogy of the American Washington to 
Thorfin the Dane. According to this statement, 
Colonel John Washington of Warton and Law- 
rence, his brother, who emigrated to America in 
1659, were the sons of Leonard Washington of 
Warton, who was the son of Lawrence Wash- 
ington of Warton. This direct connection 
with Lawrence, whose father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather were named Lawrence, give 
color to the correctness of the descent. Per- 
haps, however, the legal connection may not in 
the eyes of Colonel Chester be sufficiently es- 
tablished. Thorfin the Dane reached, Mr. 
Welles gives the pedigree of that worthy as 
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thirty-second in descent from Odin through 
Skold of Jutland, ‘‘ Sic itur ad astra.” 


THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF RoBERT Morris. A chapter from a forth- 
coming ‘Financial History of the United 
States.” By ALBertT S. BoLLes, Reprint 
from Penn Monthly for October, 1878. 


The administration of the finances of the 
United States by Robert Morris forms one of 
the most important chapters in its history. To 
it may be traced many of the forms of finance 
which have prevailed, and some not less im- 
portant which have been abandoned in practice. 
Morris assumed the direction of the Treasury at 
a critical period of the revolution. The French 
contingent had been landed at Newport in the 
summer of 1780; the Stateshad been called upon 
to raise forces for an active and conclusive cam- 
paign, while the low state of American credit, and 
the precarious situation of the French Treasury, 
which the genius of Necker had for the moment 
galvanized into new, but in the opinion of many, 
temporary activity, showed the imperative need 
of extraordinary effort. In November the States 
were asked to furnish six millions of dollars, 
partly in specific articles at fixed prices, and the 
rest in four quarterly payments. On the 16th 
March, 1781, Congress adopted a measure, pro- 


' viding that all debts due from the United States 


for sums received in gold or silver, or other 
money equivalent, should be paid in the same. 
At the same time the States were requested 
to repeal all legislation making bills of credit 
alegal tender. The Continental currency had 
already fallen to a low point. In April a com- 
mittee reported the public debt in specie at 
twenty-four millions, and the estimate for the 
coming year at nineteen and a half millions, 
the debt owed abroad being six millions of 
dollars. Congress now attempted to fund the 
outstanding debt on a specie basis in interest 
bearing obligations, But as the public exigen- 
cies admitted of no delay, they could not wait 
for the State quotas, and drew on the States, 
payable at thirty days, for their unpaid balances. 

To further the financial operations of the 
Treasury, Morris, soon after his assumption of 
office, devised a plan of a National Bank. This 
had been favored by Hamilton, and was now 
approved by Congress. The bank was incor- 
porated under the name of the Bank of North 
America, with a capital of four hundred thous- 
and dollars. For coin Morris relied on the 
Governor-General of Havana, who was to be 
repaid by shipments of flour, guaranteed by 
France. The bank began operations with only 
forty thousand dollars in specie. Naturally its 
issues could not be maintained at par, and fell 
from ten to fifteen per cent. discount. To 
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arrest this depreciation, Morris applied himself 
to devise means to create a demand for the 
notes, They soon rose to par. While endeav- 
oring to obtain aid from France, his chief 
reliance was on America, A scheme of taxa- 
tion which should lean equally on all the States 
was impossible, some of them being occupied 
by the enemy. With the technical skill of a 
practical financier he kept some life in the Con- 
tinental issues by accepting them for taxes, and 
by not reissuing, contracted the volume and 
maintained, if he did not raise their value. Such 
was his skill that he sustained himself for the 
first year without receiving a shilling of specie. 
The deficit in 1783 exceeded eight millions of 
dollars. He next set himself to work to replace 
the system of specific supplies furnished by the 
States, and paid in Government certificates, by 
direct Government contracts. By this he avoided 
the enormous frauds inherent to the other plan. 
When the Government credit was not sufficient, 
ke supplemented it with his own, which was 
unimpeached, In every case his individual 
obligations were met, and in consequence, after 
a first hesitation, they rose to par, and were 
readily taken. 

After long delay all the States, except Rhode 
Island, consented that Congress should levy a 
duty of five per cent. on importations, the States 
to be credited with the amounts collected in 
their territory. These sums Morris hoped to 
induce the States to receive in National obliga- 
tions, similar to what are called inscriptions on 
the National debt. Connecticut, which had 
sought to appropriate the revenues thus col- 
lected for her own uses, revised her legislation 
to meet his views, but Rhode Island refused to 
yield. Morris saw in the failure of this scheme 
the weakness of the Articles of Confederation. 

In reducing the expenses of the Government 
Morris was eminently successful; but we are 
inclined to side with Pickering in his condem- 
nation of Morris’ order to him to clip the gold 
coin issued by the bank at Philadelphia, because 
they were heavier than required bylaw. Morris 
was equally successful in diminishing the num- 
berof officials, In one day he dismissed one hun- 
dred and forty-six supernumary officers. 

In coinage Morris favored a single standard, 
and that of silver. Hedid not find it necessary 
to measure the money unit bya coin. This is 
easily understood when we remember the great 
variety of money in use in the colonies in Span- 
ish, Dutch, French and English coins of both 
metals, The same practice of a fictitious money 
unit exists to-day in Hamburg, where all the 
infinite variety of coins afloat are resolved into 
the marc-banco, for which there is no coin equiv- 
alent. His plan was based on a decimal 
coinage. 

The public debt January 1, 1783, was forty- 
two millions of dollars. of which about eight 


millions were owed abroad, A funding bill was 
passed at the close of the year, but it was inade- 
quate in its provisions. A specific tax on spirits 
and leading staples of importation, and an ad 
valorem duty on all other importations, was 
resolved on, but Rhode Island vetoed it by 
declining her consent. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
poverty of the Treasury,” writes Mr. Bolles, 
“the States were literally overrun with cash; 
the French and English armies had brought 
thither large quantities, while foreign loans and 
trade had largely added to the stock of gold and 
silver. Bills on Europe were currently sold at 
twenty to forty per cent. below par, a rate so 
favorable to the merchants that they purchased 
bills, and remitted them to Europe in payment 
of imports, which flowed into the country in 
great quantities.” In this we find some expla- 
nation of the facility with which Morris was 
able to face the difficulties which confronted 
him. During his whole administration he had 
an abiding faith that with proper provisions the 
public credit in America would be the best in 
the world. Morris, Mr. Bolles concludes, was 
in truth the peerless financier of the revolution. 
Indeed he was the only practical one ; Hamil- 
ton, whose grasp of the subject was intuitive, 
having as yet had no practical experience. 


oe 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. A 
quarterly journal devoted to Early American 
History, Ethnology and Archeology. Vol- 
I, No. 3. Edited by Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET. 
Published by Brooks, SCHINKEL & Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1879. 


This publication is exclusively devoted to 
early history, ethnology and archeology. This 
number begins with a paper, by Edwin A, Bar- 
ber, on Native American Architecture. He 
traces the progress of this practical science from 
its primitive state of cave dwellings up to the 
higher stage of stone structures, specimens of all 
which are to be found in this country, and gives 
a comprehensive view of the different forms of 
Aboriginal architecture. Attention is first in- 
vited to the similarity between the pile-dwellings 
of the ancient Mexicans and the falafittes or 
lacustrian villages of ancient Switzerland, show- 
ing that the constructive instincts of man find 
analagous forms of expression. Next comes the 
architecture of the Moundbuilders. In the 
adobe and stone buildings of the Pueblos of 
Mexico an advance is noted, and in the mega- 
lithic architecture of Mexico and Central Am- 
erica is found the culmination of Aboriginal 
art on the Western Continent, which can be 
favorably compzred with the famous ruins of 
the East. Some text illustrations give a satis- 
factory idea of the cliff houses. The true 
arch, Mr. Barber says, was unknown to the 
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ple of the Western Continent. Nor was it 
nown, as Stephens informs us, to the ancient 

Egyptians, Greeks or Etruscans. 

The second article, by R. J. Farquharson, is 
on Phonetic Elements in American Languages. 
Another notable paper is the Keport of M. C. 
Reid of Hudson, Ohio, on the Inscribed Stone 
of the Grave Creek Mound. The subject is 
elaborately discussed, and the conclusions arrived 
atare not favorable to the authenticity of the 
inscription, which it is considered might have 
been manufactured by any laborer of ordinary 
intelligence, while the evidence that the stone 
came from the mound is unsatisfactory. 

The editor supplies an article on the Bible 
Narrative and Heathen Traditions, in which he 
tecites the traces of the facts mentioned in Gen- 
esis found in the traditions of all nations. The 
resemblance between the myths of the ancients 
and the rich and beautiful American mythology 
is noticed. Thesubject is examined in the light 
of scientific investigation, independently of its 
relation to the authenticity or authority of the 
Bible as a religious book. The stories of a 
deluge, of a tree and serpent worship and of 
thecreation may, it is held, be similar, because 
of a similar national experience, but the coin- 
cidences are so numerous in Eastern nations as 
to point toa common origin. In the Western 
nations also numerous coincident myths are 
found. The American traditions are not here 
treated of. 

Mr Albert Gatschet, whose name is familiar 
to our readers from his exhaustive paper on the 
Indian Languages of the Pacific Coast [Mag. 
Am. Hist., Tihs). comments upon the mytho- 
logical text in the Klamath language of Southern 
Oregon—in which the creation is related. We 
here recall the tradition of the creation, which 
La Salle found among the Iroquois, which ap- 
peared in a translation from Mr. Margry’s recent 
work in the Magazine [II. 238]. 

We heartily commend this interesting period- 
ical, printed at the very center of American 
archeological interest. 

LETTERS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS AND AMERICUS VEsPUCCIUS. With an 
introduction, By GEORGE DEXTER. Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 8vo, pp. 22. Press of 
Joun Witson & Son. Boston, 1878. 

In our January number [III. 61] attention was 
invited to the sumptuous volume of the Cartas 
de Indias, published by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. This volume contained two letters of 
Columbus and one of Vespuccius never before 
printed. Of the last we gave a translation in 
the Magazine for March [III. 193]. All three 
appear in a translation in this pamphlet, pre- 
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ceded by a valuable critical introduction. The 
Spanish editors express the opinion that the date 
of the first letter of Coiumbus was at the end of 
1496 or the beginning of 1497, but Mr. Dexter 
considers it be of earlier date, and supports his 
theory with convincing argument. ‘The date he 
assigns is between March 15th and September 
25th,- 1493, when he sailed from Palos on his 
second voyage. 


HISTORY OF THE ELY-REUNION, 
HELD AT LyME, CONNECTICUT, JULY IOTH, 
1878. 8vo, pp. 158. STyLEs&CasH. New 
York, 1879. 

This account of the reunion of the descend- 
ants of Richard Ely, who came from Plymouth, 
England, in 1660, and settled at Lyme, on the 
Connecticut River, is announced as the fore- 
runner of a more exhaustive history of the 
family, including a genealogy of those of the 
name in America. A Prospectus of the work 
is annexed to the sketch, with a form of queries, 
which persons interested are requested to answer. 

Among those present on the occasion de- 
scribed was the late most excellent and worthy 
Mayor of New York, Smith Ely, and in the 
names of descendants of the first settler in 
the female line are Beach, Eaton, Goodrich, 
Griswold, Hill, Perkins, Selden, Silliman and 
Waite. Of the last of these, Chief Justice 
Waite, is the most distinguished representative. 
In a paper, submitted at the meeting by the 
Rev. Wm. B. Cary, it is stated that there were 
three distinct settlements of the Elys in this 
country in the seventeenth century. The first 
that of Nathaniel near Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in 1635 ; second, that of Richard at Lyme 
in 1660; third, that of Joshua at Trenton in 
1683. The curious reader will be rewarded b 
the perusal of a disquisition on the Englis 
surname Ely, which the author traces to one 
Helie, an old British king. 

The pamphlet is well printed, the pages being 
ornamented with a marginal line of red, ‘‘ true 
Ely color.” 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN —A 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO EARLY 
AMERICAN History, ETHNOLOGY AND ARCH- 
OLOGY. Edited by Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET. 
April, May, June, 1879, Vol. I, No. 4. 8vo. 
Jameson & Morse, Chicago. 


The office of publication of this valuable peri- 
odical has been changed from Cleveland to 
Chicago, and the editor makes a personal appeal 
to its patrons to place it in a secure and per- 
manent position. We wish it the success which 
its painstaking editor deserves. 
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